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Christmas  Is 

a  Time  for  Memories 


By  Ray  J.  Bronikowski 


CHRISTMAS  EVE,  1945:  World 
War  II  had  ended.  Those  of  us 
still  in  uniform  were  counting  the 
months  remaining  in  our  service 
hitch.  Christmas  decorations  glistened 
from  thousands  of  homes,  bright 
lights  glittered  in  the  street,  Christ- 
mas presents  were  still  hidden  in 
Santa  Claus's  unseen  sleigh,  or 
stacked  in  colorful  piles  under  balsam 
and  spruce  trees  aglow  with  shim- 
mering tinsel  and  a  myriad  of 
colored  lights.  It  was  a  joyful,  happy 
night,  that  first  Christmas  Eve  after 
the  war. 

But  for  two  young  sailors,  cousins, 
it  was  a  sad,  silent  night.  In  flat  hats 
and  pea  coats,  hands  thrust  into  side 
pockets,  they  trudged  the  streets  of 
their  hometown,  scuffing  through  the 
remains  of  an  earlier  fall  of  snow. 
Their  talk  was  in  brief,  terse  com- 


ments remembering  a  dad  and  an 
uncle;  a  man  who  had  died  just  a 
few  days  before. 

Uncle  Pete  was  not  a  war  casualty. 
He  died  suddenly,  at  his  kitchen 
table  writing  a  letter  to  his  son  Bill, 
who  was  on  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Now,  Bill  was  home 
from  that  small  island,  but  his  father 
was  far  away,  forever.  Bill  showed 
me  the  note  his  dad  never  finished, 
written  carefully  in  penciled  script 
on  a  dime  store  tablet.  It  read: 


Dear  Bill, 

How    are    you,    son? 
almost  here  and  I  wish 


Christmas    is 


That  was  all.  Except  for  a  small 
squiggle  on  the  paper  that  was  the 
start  of  his  last  wish,  which  went  un- 
stated. We  talked  a  great  deal  about 


his  dad,  my  Uncle  Pete,  that  night. 

About  the  stocky,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  with  balding  head,  work- 
hardened,  stubby  fingers  and  a  ready 
grin,  who  labored  in  a  foundry  ten 
and  twelve  hours  a  day.  A  foundry 
worker  who  wanted  college  for  his 
son  and  who  brought  home  small 
radio  sets  with  instructions  to  his 
son  (and  nephew)  to,  "Make  it 
work,  boys."  We  would  fiddle  for 
hours  with  adjustments  to  antenna 
coils,  cat's  whiskers  on  crystals  of 
germanium,  tuning  capacitors,  with 
a  roar  of  silence  in  the  earphones  on 
our  heads.  Then  it  would  happen. 
A  burst  of  music  blasted  through  the 
phones,  or  the  tinny  voice  of  a  far- 
off  radio  announcer  talked  to  us  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  or  Detroit, 
Michigan,  or  maybe  from  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  Whatever  the  source, 
our  war  whoops  of  pleasure  were 
music  to  Uncle  Pete. 

Sometimes  Bill's  voice  choked  off 
in  the  hurt  of  remembering  those 
times,  but  then  my  voice  picked  up 
the  memory  and  talked  it  out.  The 
snow  was  falling  again,  in  large 
white  flakes  that  wet  our  cheeks 
with  icy  tear  drops.  And  we  remem- 
bered hot  summer  afternoons  eight, 
maybe  ten  years  before,  when  we 
were  kids. 

"W  7TE  remembered  how  hot  it  was 
V  V  with  those  bib  overalls,  even 
though  we  had  stripped  off  our  short 
sleeve  shirts.  If  the  coast  was  clear, 
we'd  slip  down  to  Bill's  basement, 
where  it  was  cool.  In  the  dark  corner 
of  the  fruit  cellar,  we'd  search  out 
the  crock  of  homemade  dill  pickles. 
We  worked  side  by  side,  kneeling 


on  the  wood  floor,  our  arms  elbow 
deep  or  deeper  swishing  through  the 
cool  brine,  brushing  past  tentacles 
of  dill  stems,  fingers  flicking  away 
scrubs,  feeling  for  a  good-sized  one. 
Then,  sitting  on  the  floor,  backs 
propped  against  the  brick  walls, 
we'd  sink  our  teeth  into  the  cold, 
salty,  dill  flavored  crunch  of  the  best 
pickles  in  all  the  world. 

Bill  talked  about  football  games  in 
the  alley  and  his  dad's  fabulous 
dropkicks.  He  never  told  us  who 
taught  him,  but  Uncle  Pete  could 
dropkick  a  football  maybe  a  hundred 
feet,  straight  down  the  center  of  the 
alley,  every  time.  We  lay  on  the  con- 
crete, on  our  stomachs  and  watched 
intently  as  his  big,  black,  high  top 
shoes  moved  forward  and  the  right 
foot  impacted  the  football  just  as  it 
bounced  on  the  alley.  He  coached 
us  patiently,  trying  to  help  us  de- 
velop timing.  Then,  when  one  of  our 
attempts  wobbled  into  the  air  and 
end-over-ended  for  about  twenty 
feet,  he'd  shout,  "Good.  Now  let's  do 
it  again,  a  little  bit  better.* 

We  remembered  winter  days, 
white  and  chilly,  with  gray  skies 
and  red  noses.  They  were  wet-mit- 
tened,  chilled-finger  fun  days  of 
belly-flopping  rides  on  sleds,  snow- 
ball fights,  and  when  the  snow 
packed  well,  it  was  a  snowman  day. 
We'd  build  a  tall,  fat,  bald  grinning 
snowman  with  coal  chunks  for  eyes 
and  teeth,  an  old  broomstick  for  a 
weapon  as  he'd  stand  guard  in  the 
backyard.  Uncle  Pete  would  be  sit- 
ting in  the  house,  waving  to  us  from 
the  kitchen  window  now  and  then. 
We  heard  the  grown-ups  mention  a 
'layoff,"  but  it  only  meant  we'd  see 
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more  of  Uncle  Pete  during  the  day 
and  Bill  would  have  supper  at  my 
house  a  little  more  often.  Uncle  Pete 
said  those  weren't  poor  days,  just 
days  when  he  was  low  on  cash. 

But  on  that  lonely  Christmas  Eve, 
it  was  Bill  who  was  poor.  He  lost  his 
dad  and  grieved  for  him  on  a  joyful 
night  when  others  celebrated  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world. 

OUR  trek  through  the  slushy 
streets  led  us  by  accident,  or 
"accidental  intent,"  to  a  church  just 
as  the  latecomers  hurried  through 
the  open  doors  for  midnight  mass. 
Wedged  into  a  side  aisle  with  the 
overflow  crowd,  we  watched  and 
prayed  and  were  swept  along  by  the 
joyful  sounds  of  "O  Come  All  Ye 
Faithful"  and  "Silent  Night."  And 
we  heard  the  Christmas  message  of 
peace  on  earth  on  that  Christmas 
when  the  earth  was  once  again  at 
peace. 

We  walked  to  Bill's  home  silently 
after  mass.  We  had  set  our  memories 


to  rest  and  had  said  all  there  was  to 
say.  I  shook  Bill's  hand,  knowing 
we'd  meet  in  another  day  to  bury 
Uncle  Pete.  We  agreed  to  get  to- 
gether for  some  good  times,  after 
we  got  out  of  service,  certainly  by 
next  Christmas  Eve. 

But  that  get-together  never  hap- 
pened. A  truck  accident  on  that 
small  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
snuffed  out  Bill's  life,  too. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  when  it's  al- 
most midnight,  and  the  kids  are 
sleeping  and  the  presents  stacked 
under  the  tree,  and  the  wife  and  I 
are  sitting  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
watching  the  last  embers,  I  remi- 
nisce. If  I  look  out  the  window 
across  the  snow,  I  can  almost  see 
two  young  boys  in  a  backyard,  build- 
ing fat  snowmen,  throwing  snow- 
balls and  belly-flopping  down  the 
hill  on  their  sleds.  And  I  remember 
Uncle  Pete,  my  cousin  Bill,  and  that 
Christmas  Eve  when  the  war  ended. 
God  rest  you,  merry,  gentlemen. 
Rest  in  peace.  ■  ■ 


"I  love  Christmas.  One  of  my  ancestors  took  part  in  the  first  Christmas." 


Broken  Things 
Can  Be  Mended 


By   Lenore   Morgan 


Charlotte  had  dreamed  of  a  perfect  Christmas.  And  then  . 


CHARLOTTE  Stanton  read  the 
letter  once,  skipping  through  it 
rapidly,  picking  out  and  underlining 
in  her  mind  the  important  points. 
Then  she  gripped  her  sweating 
hands  and  stared  into  the  walls  of 
the  still  room.  She  sighed  —  a  long 
heavy  sigh  —  picked  up  the  thin, 
scrawled  sheets  and  read  again. 

".  .  .  home  by  Christmas  Eve  .  .  . 
fabulous  doctors  .  .  .  shell  shattered 
the  bone  .  .  .  wheelchair  .  .  . 
crutches  .  .  .  then  who  knows?  .  .  . 
old  job  back  .  .  .  Christmas  together 
again!  .  .  .  Don't  worry,  darling  wife 
.  .  .  kiss  Kim  for  me  .  .  .  almost  home 
.  .  .  Home!  .  .  .  Bless  you  both!" 

Charlotte  paced  the  room.  She 
pushed  back  a  damp,  sandy  curl  and 
swiped  at  her  delicate  nose.  Then 
she  threw  her  hands  to  her  face  and 
cried     aloud.      "Broken  —  crippled! 
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Coming  back  to  me  an  unwhole 
man!  This  rotten,  rotten  war!  This 
hateful  country  for  doing  this  to  my 
wonderful  Bruce!  And  at  Christmas! 
Not  at  Christmas!  When  everything 
is  supposed  to  be  beautiful  —  and 
lovely  — and  — " 

"Mom!"  The  door  creaked  operi 
and  slammed  behind  Kim's  flying 
heels.  "Hi!" 

Charlotte  looked  into  her  nine- 
year-old  daughter's  sparkling  face,  at 
first  blankly  and  unseeingly,  then 
analytically.  So  pretty!  She  took  in 
the  whole  of  the  child.  Perfect!  At 
least  she  was  not  crippled  as  her 
father  was  to  be.  And  this  lovely 
child  was  to  play  Mary  in  the  school 
pageant.  Charlotte  smiled.  She  could 
count  on  that.  Forget  about  Bruce 
and  concentrate  on  this  lovely  face 
over  the  manger.  That  would  erase 
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some  of  the  agony  of  this  terrible 
Christmas.  Think  on  that,  Charlotte, 
think  on  that. 

She  hugged  Kim  fiercely,  stroking 
the  soft,  golden  hair,  caressing  the 
petite  face,  examining  the  sea-blue 
eyes.  She  looks  like  the  Virgin  Mary 
she  thought.  Pure  and  tender — 
almost  holy.  Yes,  I  have  this  —  a 
whole  beautiful  child — not  broken 
like  her  father. 

"How  did  rehearsal  go,  dear?"  she 
asked. 

Kim  pecked  at  Charlotte's  cheek 
and  danced  to  the  table.  "Yummy, 
peanut  butter.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
Mary.  I'm  a  shepherd." 

"A  shepherd!  Just  a  shepherd! 
Why?" 

"There's  this  new  girl.  Miss 
Rhodes  gave  her  the  Mary  part. 
Asked  me  if  I  minded.  I  don't.  She's 
nice.  And  her  real  name  is  Mary." 

"Shepherd!"  Charlotte  felt  her 
voice  go  into  a  high  screech.  "Why 
did  Miss  Rhodes  do  a  thing  like 
that?" 

"I  told  you,  Mom."  Kim  was  pull- 
ing at  the  sandwich.  "I've  got  to  go 
right  back  to  school.  Mary's  just  sit- 
ting there  waiting.  And,  Mom,  can 
she  come  over  this  afternoon?  She 
doesn't  know  anybody  and  she  only 
lives  with  an  old  aunt — " 

"Kim!"  Charlotte  shouted.  "Stop 
prattling  and  tell  me  why  you're  not 
playing  Mary.  I  counted  on  it!  I 
wanted  to  see  you  play  Mary.  Why?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mom."  Kim  spoke 
through  puffed-out  cheeks.  "But  this 
new  girl's  going  to  be  a  keen  Mary. 
Can  she  come  over  this  afternoon?" 

"No!"  Charlotte  grabbed  wildly  at 
the  milk,  poured  and  spilled  it.  "I 


don't  want  to  meet  this  girl  who 
took  your  part.  I'll  speak  to  Miss 
Rhodes  about  this!" 

She  whirled  and  left  the  kitchen 
while  a  shocked  Kim  stared  after  her. 
Just  as  quickly  she  rushed  back  and 
gathered  the  child  to  her.  "Oh, 
darling!  Its  just  that  —  I  had  a  letter 
from  Daddy  — " 

"You  did?  Is  he  coming  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

"Yes.  Yes,  he's  coming."  A  whisper 
from  Charlotte. 

"Goody!  Yummy  Christmas! 
Haven't  seen  him  for  so  long.  Am  I 
too  big  to  ride  on  his  shoulders?" 

"You  can't  ride  on  his  shoulders 
now,     Kim,    because — "    Charlotte 
forced  herself  to  stop,  "because  — 
yes,  you  are  too  big." 

"Oh.  But  can  I  get  the  ornaments 
out?  Get  a  tree?  Get  the  creche  out? 
Can  Mary  come  over  this  after- 
noon?" 

"No,  dear,"  Charlotte  said  gently, 
still  holding  her  tightly.  "Not  today. 
Later." 

"O.  K.  Can  I  go  now?  Mary's  wait- 
ing. 

"All  right."  Charlotte  brushed  idly 
at  crumbs.  "Button  your  coat." 

So  Charlotte  was  alone  again  — 
alone  with  the  dreadful  news  and 
with  her  anguished,  frightened 
thoughts.  She  read  the  letter  again. 
"Wheelchair  .  .  .  crutches  .  .  ." 
Broken,  she  thought.  Broken!  My 
wonderful,  handsome,  vibrant  Bruce. 
Captain  of  the  football  team,  voted 
The  Most  Likely  to  Succeed.  Oh, 
this  senseless  war  that  sent  Bruce 
into  the  jungles,  into  cruelty  and 
torture  and  pain  —  sent  him  home 
unwhole.  And  now  the  thought  of 
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Christmas  and  moving  through  it, 
pretending  to  be  happy  when  all 
she  felt  was  a  cold,  dead  shell  of 
herself.  And  what  about  the  hunting 
boots?  The  fishing  reel  she  had  so 
lovingly  bought  hoping  that  Bruce 
might  be  home?  How  could  she  give 
them  to  him  now?  Would  he  ever 
hunt  and  fish  again? 

What  about  Kim?  Dear  bubbling 
Kim.  Could  she,  Charlotte,  go  to  the 
school  pageant  now  to  see  that  lovely 
child  swaddled  in  drab  flannel  rather 
than  blue  silk?  A  shepherd  instead  of 
Mary?  Well,  call  that  teacher,  de- 
mand an  explanation.  No,  on  second 
thought,  don't.  Don't  even  go  to  the 
pageant  to  watch  another  child  in 
Kim's  place.  And  as  for  that  child 
coming  to  this  house  —  never. 

Nor  would  she  buy  a  tree  or  get 
out  the  ornaments.  Certainly  not  the 
creche.  To  see  those  tiny  figures 
of  The  Nativity  that  Bruce  had 
painted.  How  well  he  painted!  What 
would  he  do  now  —  tied  to  a  wheel- 
chair—  hobbling  on  crutches?  A 
broken,  broken  man.  The  ornaments 
they  collected  through  the  years 
were  hung  so  merrily  each  Christ- 
mas. No,  she  would  not  see  them. 
She  could  not. 

So  Charlotte  suffered  and  talked 
to  herself  until  the  wretched  after- 
noon was  over  and  Kim  was  home 
again. 

THE  NEXT  days  were  misery. 
Stoically  Charlotte  basted  the 
gray  flannel  that  was  to  smother  her 
daughter's  sweet  figure  in  her  shep- 
herd's role.  Stoically  she  refused  to 
get  out  the  ornaments  or  the  creche 
or  to  buy  a  tree.  "Too  early,  Kim," 


she  repeated.  Early?  In  an  ordinary 
year  she  would  have  been  baking, 
wrapping,  shopping,  planning.  So 
excited  and  gay!  How  she  loved 
Christmas  in  an  ordinary  year!  But 
now  —  what  was  left  of  Christmas 
now?  Only  the  dread  of  seeing 
Bruce's  broken  body. 

She  repeated  too  that  "the  new 
girl"  could  not  come  to  play.  Kim 
did  not  force  it,  blithefully  spending 
her  afternoons  making  "secrets  for 
Christmas." 

On  the  day  of  the  pageant  Kim 
slapped  at  tears  because  her  mother 
"had  a  headache"  and  could  not  go. 
"O.K.  Go  to  bed,  Mom.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it." 

By  two  o'clock  Charlotte  hated 
herself.  She  did  not  call  it  selfish- 
ness, only  weary  emptiness.  Yet  she 
hurried  to  the  school.  She  half- 
smiled  at  other  mothers  and  slipped 
into  the  back  row.  The  lights  popped 
out  and  stage  fights,  rickety  and 
faltering,  snapped  on.  The  school 
orchestra  wheezed  into  "Silent 
Night."  The  curtain  jerked  back, 
stuck  midway,  jerked  again.  A  boy's 
voice,  high  and  nervous,  began: 
"And  it  came  to  pass  in  those 
days  .  .  ." 

Charlotte  gasped.  That  child 
seated  over  the  manger  was  gor- 
geous! As  dark  as  Kim  was  fair,  her 
deep  eyes  never  left  the  light  hidden 
in  the  crude  wooden  crib  before  her. 
Her  head  was  swathed  in  two  shades 
of  blue  that  gave  her  face  glow  and 
shimmer.  The  scripture  went  on.  The 
orchestra  switched  to  "While  Shep- 
herds Watched  Their  Flocks  by 
Night"  and  down  the  aisle  the  shep- 
herds straggled,  Kim  last.  She  was 
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beaming,  walking  proudly.  When 
she  discovered  her  mother,  her 
shoulders  went  higher  and  her  smile 
lit  the  dim  room.  As  the  shepherds 
knelt,  the  Wise  Men  arrived  to  the 
tune  of  "We  Three  Kings"  Charlotte 
found  her  attention  going  from  that 
beautiful,  unmoving,  luminous  Ma- 
donna to  Kim  and  back  again.  Annoy- 
ingly  tears  tried  to  spill  down  her 
cheeks. 

As  the  audience  applauded  and 
filed  out,  Miss  Rhodes  stopped 
Charlotte.  "I  wanted  to  explain 
about  changing  Kim's  part.  That 
child  who  played  the  virgin  is 
paralyzed.  This  was  a  sit-down  part 
so  —  She  is  unwanted  —  an  orphan 
—  I  wanted  to  make  her  feel  — " 

Charlotte  nodded.  "It's  all  right," 
she  muttered  and  made  herself  add, 
"Merry  Christmas,  Miss  Rhodes." 

When  she  walked  on,  the  look  of 
concern  in  the  teacher's  eyes,  the 
memory  of  the  face  of  that  Child 
Madonna  tugged  at  her.  Impulsively 
she  spun  about  and  edged  her  way 
through  the  outpouring  people  to 
backstage.  Immediately  she  found 
Mary,  thin  legs  encased  in  braces  in- 
congruous with  the  gently  draped 
blue  about  her  head  and  shoulders. 

"Mary,"  she  said  quickly.  "I'm 
Mrs.  Stanton,  Kim's  mother.  Will  you 
come  home  with  us?  Stay  through 
the  holidays  if  your  aunt  will  let 
you?" 

Mary  laughed,  a  full,  joyous  laugh. 
"Oh,  she'd  let  me!  She  doesn't  want 
me.  I'm  extra.  She  has  seven  chil- 
dren. I'd  love  to,  Mrs.  Stanton! 
Thank  you!" 

"Now  why  did  I  do  that?" 
Charlotte   asked   herself   again   and 


again  when  the  girls  had  gone  to 
Kim's  room.  A  broken  child.  Another 
broken  thing!  And  stay  for  Christ- 
mas? What  Christmas?  I  don't  want 
Christmas! 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  aunt,  a 
Mrs.  Hawk,  whose  lean,  gaunt  body 
matched  her  name,  could  not  hide 
her  pleasure.  Mary  came  to  stay. 
Charlotte  admitted  grudgingly  that 
the  happy  laughter  of  the  girls'  de- 
light in  each  other,  conspiratorial 
whisperings  of  Christmas  secrets  did 
help.  She  was  forced  now  to  act 
cheerful,  could  not  openly  brood 
over  Bruce. 

BUT  YET  she  refused  to  prepare 
for  Christmas.  Three  days  away. 
It  was  like  a  high  wall  before  her 
that  could  not  be  scaled.  She  could 
not  face  a  Christmas  that  would 
bring  Bruce  back  to  her  broken  and 
shattered. 

At  last  the  soft  pleading  in  the 
blue  eyes  and  the  black  ones 
wrenched  her  heart  which  she  was 
attempting  to  turn  more  and  more 
to  stone.  They  drove  to  the  Christ- 
mas tree  lot. 

"You're  late,  Ma'am,"  the  man  in 
the  lot  said.  "All  sold.  Well,  one  left. 
Don't  recommend  it.  Top's  gone." 
He  blew  on  his  hands  and  shuffled 
through  the  slush  to  a  straggly  tree 
leaning  against  the  fence. 

"Oh,  no!"  Charlotte  cried.  "It's 
broken!" 

"Sure  is,  ma'am.  That's  why  no- 
body wanted  it." 

"Mom,  please  get  it!"  Kim  said. 
"We  can  make  it  shine  beautiful  any- 


way 


1" 


Broken  things  can  be  mended," 
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Mary  said  quietly.  "You  just  have  to 
try.  We  could  put  branches  from 
down  below  up  on  top." 

"No!"  Charlotte  said  firmly,  start- 
ing the  ignition.  "A  horrid  tree.  We 
can  do  without." 

The  house  was  silent  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  No  gaiety  and  laughter. 
A  mere  crackle  of  paper  as  some 
treasure  was  wrapped.  A  whisper, 
then  silence. 

Charlotte  accused  herself  of 
cruelty.  The  children  could  have  had 
their  topless  tree.  Why  take  her  sor- 
row out  on  them?  But,  no  more 
broken  things  around.  She  could  not 
stand  that. 

Finally,  however,  she  called, 
"Girls,  would  you  like  to  get  out  the 
creche?" 

"Whoops!"  Kim  bounded  down 
the  stairs,  Mary  following  as  closely 
as  the  confining  braces  would  allow. 

"Whoops,  too!"  Mary  shouted. 
"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Stanton!" 

For  a  moment  Charlotte  felt  lifted, 
lighted  by  the  exhilaration  in  the 
girls.  Almost  Christmasy!  Then  her 
blue  mood  took  over  again.  She 
morosely  picked  up  a  magazine.  The 
Christmas  issue!  She  tossed  it  aside 
and  sat  staring. 

She  half-heard  the  cry  of  horror 
and  then  concentrated  on  it  as  it 
was  repeated.  She  dashed  to  the 
basement  stairs.  "Kim,  what's 
wrong?" 

"He's  broken!"  Kim,  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  held  up  two  jagged  pieces 
of  clay.  "The  Baby  Jesus  is  broken!" 

Charlotte  shuddered.  Like  the  rest 
of  her  life.  Everything  around  her 
broken  and  shattered.  Was  nothing 
good    and    whole    and   happy    any- 


more? "Throw  it  away,  Kim,"  she 
said  dully.  "Well  get  another." 

"We  can't!"  Kim  wailed.  "He's  our 
Baby  Jesus!  Forever!  We  cant  have 
a  different  one!" 

"Throw  it  in  the  trash,  Kim!" 
Charlotte  felt  herself  getting  hysteri- 
cal, ready  to  break  into  great  sobs. 
She  yanked  at  the  vacuum.  Action. 
She  needed  action  —  and  noise  — 
to  shut  out  the  children's  feelings. 
She  could  not  —  would  not  —  let 
herself  feel. 

As  she  shot  the  machine  savagely 
over  the  carpet  she  felt  a  gentle  tug 
at  her  arm.  Mary's  black  eyes,  like 
twin  coal  lumps  in  her  flushed  face, 
bore  into  her  own.  The  child's  hands 
lifted,  holding  tenderly  the  two 
pieces  of  clay  pressed  together  so 
that  the  Baby  Jesus  smiled  up,  whole 
and  lovely. 

"Glued,"  Mary  said  softly.  "He's 
all  right  now.  See!  Broken  things  can 
be  mended.  You  just  try — " 

For  a  few  seconds  Charlotte  could 
not  react  or  speak.  Tears  stabbed  at 
her  eyes.  Her  knees  felt  weak  and 
her  chest  overpoweringly  full.  Sud- 
denly the  pain  and  anguish  since 
Bruce's  letter  seemed  wiped  away. 
All  the  worry  and  cares  had  been 
bundled  up  and  thrown  in  the  trash 
as  she  had  told  Kim  to  throw  the 
shattered  Christ  Child.  She  felt 
lifted,  light-hearted,  ready  to  weep 
and  laugh  at  the  same  time.  Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes:  "Broken  things 
can  be  mended.  You  just  try  — "  Oh, 
yes,  they  could  be!  Bruce  would  be 
all  right.  As  the  figurine  was  all 
right,  and  as  the  tree  could  be,  and 
even  as  this  child  could  be.  Suppose 
( Continued  on  page  33 ) 
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Religious  Holidays 
Around  the  World 


By  George  Moss 


DIFFERENT  countries  celebrate 
different  holidays  for  their  own 
special  reasons.  Each  holiday  thus  re- 
veals something  about  the  country 
itself,  its  history,  and  its  national 
heritage.  Approximately  300  days 
every  year  are  holidays  .  .  .  some- 
where in  the  world. 

A  large  percentage  of  holidays  on 
the  international  scene  are  religious 
holidays.  In  Europe  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  such  holidays  generally 
follow  Christian  traditions.  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  however, 
people  observe  their  religious  holi- 
days in  accordance  with  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  Islamic,  Judaic,  or  compar- 
able customs. 


South  Vietnam,  for  example,  cele- 
brates Buddha's  birthday.  Thailand 
observes  Buddhist  Lent.  Their  neigh- 
bor, Laos,  celebrates  Buddhist  All 
Saints'  Day.  India  commemorates 
Holi,  a  Hindu  spring  festival.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  and  several 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
observe  the  birthday  of  the  prophet 
of  Islam,  Muhammad.  So  do  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  in  the  Pacific. 
Israel,  adjacent  to  nations  which 
follow  Islam,  observes  the  Judaic 
New  Year,  Rosh  Hashana. 


Religious,  Cultural  Influences 

Many    countries    in   which    Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism,  Islam,  and  Juda- 


Mr.   Moss  is  a  freelancer  living  at  10531    Salt  ana   Way,   Rancho 
Cordova,  Calif.  95670 
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ism  predominate  also  observe  Christ- 
mas as  a  national  holiday.  However, 
some  European  countries  with  a 
Christian  background,  such  as  Bul- 
garia, Romania,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Yugoslavia,  do  not  celebrate 
Christmas  at  all.  Other  European  na- 
tions often  observe  a  two-day  Christ- 
mas on  the  25th  and  26th  of  Decem- 
ber. These  include  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Sweden,  and  The 
Netherlands. 

European  traditions  also  influence 
the  religious  holidays  observed  on 
other  continents.  For  example,  many 
countries  in  Africa  observe  the  re- 
ligious holidays  of  nations  which 
colonized  them.  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, for  instance,  follow  Portugal's 
holiday  schedule.  Similarly,  in  Latin 
American  nations,  religious  holidays 
frequently  follow  the  pattern  estab- 
lished by  Spain.  In  the  Far  East, 
Hong  Kong,  a  British  Crown  Colony, 
observes  Christmas  as  a  two-day  holi- 
day on  December  25  and  26.  It  is 
the  only  place  outside  of  Europe  to 
do  so. 

Regional  Festivals 

Religious  holidays  are  sometimes 
celebrated  in  countries  on  a  regional 
rather  than  a  national  basis.  In  the 
Old  World,  for  example,  Salzburg, 
Austria,  honors  St.  Rupert  on  Sep- 
tember 24;  Thessalonika,  Greece,  re- 
members St.  Demetrios  on  October 
26;  and  Milan,  Italy,  commemorates 
St.  Ambrose's  feast  day  on  December 
7.  In  the  New  World,  Quebec  Prov- 
ince in  Canada  honors  St.  John  the 
Baptist  on  June  24;  Puerto  Cabello, 
Venezuela,     pays     homage     to     St. 


Joseph  on  March  19;  and  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  celebrates  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  day  on  November 
11. 

Certain  countries  also  have  speci- 
alized holidays.  In  Belgium,  for  in- 
stance, all  metallurgical  plants  close 
on  December  2,  the  day  following 
the  traditional  holiday  of  St.  Eloi 
(St.  Eligius),  patron  saint  of  metal- 
lurgical workers. 

Weekly  days  of  worship  may  also 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Friday  in  the  Islamic  religion,  for 
example,  compares  to  Sunday  in  the 
Christian  sphere.  Thus,  the  weekend 
in  nations  such  as  Afghanistan  and 
Iran  extends  from  noon  Thursday 
through  Friday;  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day are  regular  working  days.  In 
Turkey,  moreover,  when  a  legal  holi- 
day ends  on  a  Friday,  the  next  day  is 
also  recognized  as  a  holiday.  Con- 
versely, Israel  celebrates  the  Sab- 
bath on  Saturday.  Businesses  close  at 
1:00  p.m.  on  Friday;  Sunday  is  a 
working  day. 

The  most  unusual  weekend  sched- 
ule anywhere,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly in  Ceylon.  The  national 
weekly  holiday,  Poya  Day,  in  that 
nation  occurs  every  seven  and  a  frac- 
tion days,  and  therefore  changes 
from  week  to  week  throughout  the 
year.  The  weekend  itself  consists  of 
two  days:  Poya  Day  and  pre-Poya 
Day. 

The  Calendar:  Determinant 

Another  form  of  religious  holiday 
involves  a  Carnival  immediately  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  Lent.  Carnival 
days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  are 
famous  worldwide.  However,  many 
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other  places  outside  Latin  America 
also  celebrate  Carnival,  including 
Trinidad  in  the  Caribbean,  Malta  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Cologne  in 
Germany. 

Many  religious  holidays  occur  on 
the  same  day  each  year.  Others  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  type  of  calen- 
dar in  use,  such  as: 

Gregorian  —  A  solar  calendar  in- 
troduced in  1582  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  Ten  days  were  dropped  from 
the  Julian  calendar  (introduced  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  46  B.C.),  changing 
October  5  to  October  15,  1582.  The 
difference  between  the  two  calendars 
today  amounts  to  thirteen  days. 

Islamic  —  A  lunar  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  a.d.  622,  the  year  of 
Muhammad's  flight  from  Mecca  to 
Medina.  The  ordinary  year  has  354 
days. 

Judaic  —  A  lunisolar  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  3761  b.c,  the  date 
traditionally  given  for  the  Creation 
of  the  world. 


Oddities 

The  most  significant  annual  varia- 
tion by  religion  probably  occurs  in 
the  designation  of  Islamic  holidays 
because  of  their  relationship  to  the 
lunar  calendar.  On  the  other  hand, 
Christian  holidays,  in  addition  to 
yearly  changes  in  the  Easter  season, 
may  also  differ  according  to  the 
specific  liturgical  calendar  in  use, 
such  as  those  followed  in  the  Byzan- 
tine, Chaldean,  Coptic,  and  Syrian 
rites. 

A  case  in  point:  Ethiopia  cele- 
brates Christmas  on  January  7. 

How  come? 

January  7  was  Christmas  Day  on 
the  old  Julian  calendar.  Or  was  it 
January  6,  as  observed  today  by 
some  Eastern  Christians? 

And  how  about  the  Armenians 
who  combine  Christmas  Day  and  the 
Epiphany  into  one  feast  day?  On 
January  6? 

It  all  depends  on  what  calendar 
you  use. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Isaiah  1:13-14;  Amos  5:1-24. 

1.  What  value  is  there  in  keeping  religious  holidays?  Does  God  com- 
mand them? 

2.  What  happens  when  there  are  too  many  such  holidays?  What  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  the  Reformation? 

3.  If,  as  some  say,  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  new  religious  reform, 
what  is  happening  to  religious  calendars?  Is  this  a  clue  to  effective 
reform  of  institutional  religion? 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Our  Sunday  Visitor. 


Christmas  comes  to  say:  Return  to  the  simple  things  of  God  —  the  sound 
of  a  baby  crying  and  of  a  mother  singing,  common  men  kneeling  in  devotion, 
a  love  that  transcends  rank,  and  a  hope  that  reaches  beyond  the  stars. 

—John  W.  Sloat 
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Composers  of  Our 
Christmas  Carols 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


THE  BOYHOOD  days  of  James  Montgomery  were  very  unhappy 
ones  after  his  parents  sailed  in  1777  for  the  West  Indies  as  Mo- 
ravian missionaries.  James  was  six,  and  the  English  institution  in 
which  they  left  him  proved  to  be  more  of  a  monastery  than  a  board- 
ing school.  After  they  died  at  their  mission  post,  he  was  shunted  here 
and  there. 

However,  the  heritage  of  hymn  singing,  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  fired  the  spark  of  his  creative  genius.  He  began  to  write  poetry 
when  he  was  ten.  In  his  early  teens  the  homeless,  lonely  boy  packed 
his  few  belongings,  including  his  precious  manuscript  of  original 
poems,  and  went  to  London  seeking  a  publisher.  Although  he  failed 
in  this,  he  sold  a  poem  to  a  kindhearted  man  who  also  staked  him 
until  he  could  find  a  steady  job.  Later,  at  age  twenty- two,  James 
became  a  staff  member  of  the  radical  newspaper,  The  Sheffield 
Register. 

When  the  editor  fled  the  country  to  escape  prosecution  for  his 
critical  editorials,  young  Montgomery  bought  him  out.  Renaming  the 
paper  The  Iris,  he  embarked  hopefully  upon  a  glorious  career.  How- 
ever, he  printed  a  rather  inflammatory  poem  celebrating  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille  in  Paris  and  was  brought  into  court  on  the  grounds  of 
having  unduly  incited  British  people  to  take  sides  in  French  affairs. 
The  judge  sentenced  the  twenty-three-year-old  editor  to  three  months 
in  jail.  After  a  brief  incarceration,  Montgomery  was  bailed  out  by 
his  friends. 
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Two  years  later,  he  was  again  in  difficulty  for  carrying  in  his  paper 
an  account  of  a  workingman's  riot  in  a  local  mill.  Considering  his 
newspaper  story  "inimical  to  the  public  interest/'  the  judge  doubled 
the  jail  sentence  to  six  months.  Montgomery  this  time  spent  his  con- 
finement writing  a  book  entitled,  Prison  Amusements.  When  he  was 
released,  he  discovered  that  his  book  was  a  best-seller,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  his  paper  was  larger  than  ever. 

Using  his  growing  influence  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, Montgomery  championed  many  unpopular  causes.  These  included 
foreign  missions,  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  humanizing  the 
life  of  chimney  sweeps.  He  encouraged  widespread  use  of  the  Bible. 
By  his  fortieth  birthday,  he  was  recognized  as  Sheffield's  leading 
citizen.  He  began  to  include  some  of  his  original  poems  in  the  news- 
paper columns.  These  were  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  response,  and 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  writing  of  hymns. 

One  December  day  in  1816,  he  was  re-reading  the  story  of  Christ's 
birth,  planning  to  write  an  article  for  the  Christmas  Eve  edition  of 
his  paper.  Inspired  by  the  Biblical  passage,  he  wrote  five  stanzas 
(later  reduced  to  four),  the  first  of  which  read: 

Angels,  from  the  realms  of  glory,  Wing  your  flight  o'er  all  the  earth; 
Ye  who  sang  creation's  story  Now  proclaim  Messiah's  birth: 
Come  and  worship,  Come  and  worship, 
Worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 

This  poem,  published  on  December  24,  was  well  received.  The  tune 
"Regent  Square,"  to  which  the  hymn  is  sung,  was  composed  by  the 
blind  musician-composer,  Henry  Smart.  It  was  given  its  name  by  the 
minister  of  Regent  Square  Church,  the  prominent  Presbyterian  Church 
in  London,  when  he  included  the  hymn  and  new  tune  in  "Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Divine  Worship,"  dated  1867. 

THE  Reverend  Charles  Wesley  wrote  his  first  famous  hymn  on  Whit 
Sunday,  May  20,  1738,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and 
his  last  hymn  the  day  he  died,  March  29,  1788.  During  these  fifty 
years  he  wrote  about  sixty-five  hundred  more,  making  him  the  most 
prolific  hymn  writer  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  In  1739,  he  wrote 
three  of  his  noblest  hymns.  The  first,  written  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  conversion,  is  still  sung  worldwide:  "O  For  a  Thousand  Tongues 
to  Sing."  The  second  is  the  fine  Easter  hymn,  "Christ  the  Lord  is 
Risen  Today,"  and  the  third  is  the  beloved  Christmas  hymn,  "Hark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing." 

Wesley's  spark  of  genius  ushered  in  an  era  rarely  equaled  and 
never  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  While  medi- 
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tating  upon  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  first  of 
ten  four-line  stanzas  that  contained  these  words: 

Hark!  how  all  the  welkin  rings,  "Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings, 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild,  God  and  sinners  reconciled." 

It  was  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield  who  eliminated  the  awk- 
ward word  "welkin"  (an  old  English  word  for  "the  vault  of  heaven") 
and  substituted  a  new  phrase: 

Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing,  "Glory  to  the  new-born  King." 

The  gifted  German  composer,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  was  born  a  Jew, 
but  when  his  father,  Abraham,  became  a  Christian,  the  name  "Bar- 
tholdy"  was  added  to  the  family  name.  The  Mendelssohn  tune  to  which 
we  sing  Wesley's  hymn  is  considered  to  be  one  of  his  most  inspiring. 

ANEW  Englander,  Reverend  Edmond  Hamilton  Sears,  born  in 
1810,  authored  "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear."  It  was  writ- 
ten in  1849  in  the  poetic  meter  called  Common  Meter  Doubled 
(C.M.D.),  each  stanza  having  eight  lines,  with  the  first,  third,  fifth 
and  seventh  lines  having  eight  syllables  each,  while  the  second,  fourth, 
sixth  and  eighth  had  six  syllables  each.  The  hymn  is  sung  to  the  tune 
"Carol,"  adapted  from  a  musical  study  of  composer-editor  Richard 
S.  Willis  by  Uzziah  C.  Burnap. 

Sears,  a  Unitarian  minister,  wrote  many  books  during  his  Massachu- 
setts pastorates.  They  brought  him  such  fame  that  his  Alma  Mater, 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  honored  him  with  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  in  1871.  Two  years  later  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  several 
churches  in  England.  Large  congregations  attended  his  preaching, 
having  known  of  him  in  advance  by  his  books  and  his  hymns. 

ISAAC  Watts,  the  "Father  of  English  Hymnody,"  wrote  his  first 
poem  when  he  was  seven  and  his  last  when  he  was  in  his  seventies. 
In  between  he  gave  us  some  of  the  noblest,  most  sublime  hymns  in 
the  English  language.  When  Isaac  was  a  boy,  the  singing  in  Anglican 
and  Nonconformist  churches  was  mediocre.  One  Sunday,  when  he  was 
fifteen,  after  returning  home  from  a  particularly  poor  service,  he  com- 
plained. His  father,  irritated,  said  impatiently,  "Give  us  something 
better,  young  man."  Before  the  evening  service,  Isaac  had  written 
his  first  hymn: 

Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amid  his  Father's  throne; 
Prepare   new  honors   for  his   name, 
And  songs  before  unknown. 
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The  hymn  was  lined  out  and  sung  that  night  at  the  Independents' 
meeting  —  that  is,  read  line  by  line  by  the  clerk  and  sung  after  him, 
line  by  line,  by  the  congregation.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Watts's 
career  as  a  hymnist.  By  the  end  of  his  twenty-second  year  he  had 
written  one  hundred  and  ten  hymns  and  in  the  two  following  years 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  more. 

Isaac  was  twenty-six-years-old  when  in  1701  he  became  pastor  of 
Mark  Lane  Independent  Chapel,  London.  His  parishioners  loved  and 
admired  him,  and  he  preached  there  when  his  health  permitted  for 
twenty-two  years.  This  was  his  only  pastorate.  His  famous  Christmas 
hymn  "Joy  to  the  World,"  was  written  in  1719.  Set  to  a  musical  theme 
adapted  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  from  "The  Messiah"  by  George  Fred- 
rick Handel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  joyous  hymns  of  the  Christmas 
season. 

BOSTON-BORN  and  Harvard-bred,  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  large, 
robust,  giant  of  a  man  who  attended  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  In  1859,  at  age  twenty-four,  he 
was  ordained,  taking  charge  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  there  he  developed  a  rapid-fire  delivery  that  enabled  him  to 
deliver  in  thirty-five  minutes  a  sermon  that  ordinarily  took  an  hour. 
In  1865,  Brooks  took  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  December  24,  he 
journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  on  horseback.  That  evening 
he  attended  the  traditional  services  in  an  ancient  basilica,  The  Church 
of  the  Nativity.  The  five-hour  service  made  an  unforgettable  impres- 
sion upon  him. 

Three  years  later  as  he  prepared  his  Christmas  program,  the  minis- 
ter thought  again  of  his  visit.  He  expressed  his  feelings  in  the  poem 
that  begins  with  these  lines: 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep  The  silent  stars  go  by. 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth  The  everlasting  light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years  Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

The  following  day  he  asked  Mr.  Lewis  Redner,  church  organist 
and  also  Sunday  school  superintendent,  to  write  the  music.  On  De- 
cember 27,  1868,  a  group  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  children 
sang  the  new  Christmas  hymn.  Brooks  named  the  tune  "St.  Louis," 
changing  the  spelling  of  the  superintendent's  first  name  from  "Lewis" 
to  "Louis,"  so  as  not  to  embarrass  him,  although  paying  him  a  worthy 
tribute. 

JOSEPH  Mohr  was  assistant  parish  priest  in  1818  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  Oberndorf,  a  village  in  the  Austrian  Alps.  On  the 
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day  before  Christmas,  his  church  organist,  Franz  Gruber,  told  him  that 
the  pipe  organ  would  not  be  available  for  Midnight  Mass  since  it  was 
broken  almost  beyond  repair.  Making  the  rounds  of  his  parish,  Mohr 
was  summoned  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  woodcutter  to  bless  a  new 
born  babe.  On  his  way  home,  comparing  the  scene  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed with  the  birth  of  Christ  centuries  ago,  he  found  himself  creating 
a  poem  descriptive  of  both  nights.  Back  in  his  own  little  shelter,  he 
wrote  the  words,  titling  his  poem  in  his  native  German  "Stille  Nacht." 
As  later  translated  into  English  the  first  stanza  read: 

Silent  night!  Holy  night!  All  is  calm,  All  is  bright, 

Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child,  Holy  infant,  so  tender  and  mild. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace,  Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

When  Gruber  came  into  the  room  a  few  moments  later,  Mohr 
handed  him  a  copy  of  his  new  stanzas.  Then  he  picked  up  a  guitar, 
placed  it  in  Gruber's  hands,  and  instructed  him  to  write  the  music. 
When  Gruber  protested  that  he  was  an  organist  not  a  guitarist,  the 
pastor  told  him  to  compose  his  music  as  simply  as  possibly  on  three 
chords,  arranging  it  for  two  voices.  That  historic  night  the  two  men 
sang  "Stille  Nacht"  to  a  melody  that  matched  the  spirit  of  the  stanzas, 
while  Gruber  strummed  the  chords  on  the  guitar  as  accompaniment. 

Several  weeks  later  Karl  Mauracher,  an  organ  builder,  came  to  fix 
the  church  organ.  After  days  of  back-breaking  labor  repairing  it,  he 
asked  Gruber  to  play  something.  The  organist  played  the  music  he 
had  composed  for  the  new  Christmas  carol.  Mauracher  fell  in  love 
with  the  tune  and  took  a  manuscript  copy  back  to  the  Zillertal  Valley. 
Ten  years  were  to  pass  before  Mauracher  found  the  right  persons  to 
sing  "Stille  Nacht."  It  was  when  he  heard  the  four  Strasser  children 
singing  together  that  he  arranged  the  new  carol  for  four  children's 
voices.  Before  long  the  Strassers  were  singing  "The  Song  from 
Heaven,"  as  they  called  it. 

The  following  year,  1832,  the  children  sang  in  front  of  their  parents' 
chamois  skin  gloves  booth  at  the  great  Leipzig  fair.  The  Director- 
General  of  Music  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Mr.  Pohlenz,  was  so 
impressed  with  both  the  singing  and  the  song  that  he  invited  them 
to  sing  it  for  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Chapel  in 
Pleissenburg  Castle  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  children  and  their  song 
created  a  sensation. 

WHEN  the  unknown  poet  who  wrote  "The  First  Nowell"  sat 
down  to  compose  his  narrative  poem  about  the  birth  of  Jesus 
sometime  during  the  seventeenth  century,  he  decided  that  the  message 
of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  "Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
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tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people"  (Luke  2:10),  was  a 
message  to  remind  them  that  "now  all  is  well"  for  Christ  is  born  in 
Bethlehem.  This  anonymous  poet  and  the  unknown  ministrel  who 
composed  the  music  did  a  thorough  job  of  their  composition.  Their 
Christmas  carol  has  been  a  popular  one  for  almost  three  centuries, 
and  is  about  the  oldest  familiar  carol  in  the  English  language. 

BISHOP  John  Henry  Hopkins  of  Vermont  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children.  The  eldest,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  inherited  his  father's  great 
musical  talent.  He  became  the  first  instructor  in  church  music  at 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  In  1857,  he  came  home, 
as  usual,  for  the  family's  annual  Christmas  concert.  This  year  John 
Henry,  Jr.,  brought  along  a  special  song  he  had  written  for  the 
occasion,  both  words  and  music.  Everybody  joined  in  singing  the 
chorus: 

O  star  of  wonder,  star  of  light, 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright, 
Westward  leading,  still  proceeding, 
Guide  us  to  thy  perfect  light. 

This  dramatic  hymn,  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are,"  with  its 
curious  beat,  was  first  published  in  the  author's  own  volume,  "Carols, 
Hymns  and  Songs,"  a  book  that  went  through  three  editions  from 
1862  to  1882.  Telling  of  noble  personages  from  a  faraway  country  who 
made  the  long,  perilous  trip  to  Bethlehem  to  worship  the  baby  Jesus, 
the  hymn  has  taken  its  rightful  place  as  part  of  our  Christmas  tradi- 
tion. ■  ■ 
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on  si 


By  Waldon  C.  Winston 


EXCLAMATIONS     choked     our 
voices  as  we  saw  five  hundred 
Japanese  schoolchildren  —  rosy- 

cheeked  and  runny  nosed,  bare- 
footed there  in  the  snow  or  wearing 
getas,  wooden  sandals,  without 
stockings.  Shod  or  unshod,  their  bare 
feet  were  red  and  wet  and  cold. 
Through  wintry  weather  of  snow  and 
ice,  these  little  children  had  walked 
all  the  way  from  their  school  to  our 
Division  Headquarters  —  about 

three  or  four  miles.  They  were  stand- 
ing stoically  in  that  stormy  weather 
while  fluffy  flakes  slanted  down  from 
lowering  clouds.  They  waited  to 
hand  American  GFs  little  Christmas 
gifts  that  they  had  prepared.  It  was 
1945  —  Christmas  in  Occupied 
Japan.  And  we  refused  to  accept 
their  gifts! 

Near  pandemonium  reigned  in  our 


Military  Government  office  while  we 
checked  directives  which  stated 
specifically  that  gifts  must  not  be  ac- 
cepted from  the  Japanese.  A  direc- 
tive cannot  foresee  all  contingencies 
that  may  arise.  An  undercurrent  of 
uncertainty  warned  us  against  ac- 
cepting these  gifts.  Strictly  inter- 
preted, our  GFs  were  forbidden  by 
directive  to  accept  a  "presento,"  even 
of  nominal  value.  Held  out  as  a 
peace  offering  and  a  Christmas  gift, 
it  could  not  be  accepted.  We  were 
in  a  "sweat"  when  the  Chief  of  Staff 
confirmed  our  suspicions. 

It  became  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
plain, through  our  interpreter,  that 
although  the  gifts  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  GFs,  the  sentiment  and 
spirit  which  prompted  the  Christ- 
mas gesture  were  deeply  appreci- 
ated.   Imagine    trying    to    get   that 
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across,  through  an  interpreter  who 
was  as  confused  and  puzzled  over 
this  turn  of  events  as  the  bearer  of 
gifts. 

THIS  courteous  Japanese  school- 
master who  had  bowed  his  way 
into  our  office  would  certainly  lose 
"face."  Winters  in  northern  Honshu 
are  cold  and  heavy  blankets  of  snow 
cover  the  countryside  during  long 
winter  months.  With  the  approach 
of  Christmas,  nearly  a  foot  of  snow 
had  fallen  before  the  visit  of  the 
schoolchildren. 

Meanwhile  a  giant  evergreen 
erected  across  from  Division  Head- 
quarters blazed  with  varicolored 
lights  for  all  GI's  to  appreciate.  It 
seemed  to  exude  the  yuletide  spirit 
and  Christmas  greetings.  Into  all 
this  tranquility,  the  schoolmaster  had 
brought  those  little  children. 

I  recalled  a  previous  occasion 
when  a  grateful  applegrower  had 
presented  twelve  boxes  of  delicious 
apples  for  the  troops,  only  to  be  told 
that  we  would  have  to  return  his 
fruit.  We  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  he  could  not  take  back  his 
apples  without  loss  of  "face."  Com- 
pletely abashed,  his  personal  posi- 
tion was  revealed  as  he  replied, 

"Then  I  think  you  must  throw  the 
apples  into  the  bay!" 

We  certainly  did  not  want  this  to 
happen  to  those  beautiful  "pres- 
entos"  from  small  schoolchildren. 
His  faith  shaken  by  this  revelation, 
the  schoolmaster  started  to  depart. 
Distressed  by  our  failure  to  have  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem, 
we  accompanied  him  to  the  head- 
quarters entrance.  That  was  when  we 
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saw  the  shivering  children.  If  we 
writhed  visibly  before  this  miser- 
able spectacle,  our  distress  could 
not  have  equaled  that  of  the  school- 
master. He  turned  his  little  people 
about  and  trudged  away  in  the  fall- 
ing snow  —  a  picture  of  disillusion- 
ment and  despair! 

CONSIDERABLY  shaken  as  I  re- 
turned by  our  chaplain's  office 
which  fronted  the  Christmas  tree,  I 
turned  into  his  door  and  strode  up  to 
his  desk.  My  voice  filled  with  emo- 
tion as  I  pointed  out  the  window 
and  exclaimed,  "Chaplain,  I'd  like  to 
be  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to 
cut  down  that  goddamned  Christ- 
mas tree!  It  doesn't  mean  a  thing!" 

Our  chaplain  was  a  quiet  man,  not 
easily  disturbed,  but  what  I  had  said 
took  him  by  surprise.  He  looked  at 
me  intently  as  he  slowly  turned  in 
his  chair,  looked  at  the  tree  so  green 
and  bright  in  the  Japanese  dusk, 
and  finally  inquired,  "Now,  what's 
the  matter?" 

I  told  him  what  had  happened, 
less  heatedly  this  time,  but  I  re- 
peated my  desire  to  cut  down  that 
tree.  I  explained  our  situation,  frus- 
trated by  directives  and  regulation, 
and  how  the  tree  stood  exposed  to 
the  Japanese  as  a  mockery  of  our 
religious  values;  that  before  the 
Japanese  it  must  seem  stripped  of  all 
dignity  and  humility.  I  told  of  the 
beneficial  effect  that  our  acceptance 
of  such  a  Christian  gesture,  openly 
recognized  by  the  schoolchildren, 
would  have  upon  the  Japanese  com- 
munity. We  were  embarrassing  the 
people  whose  goodwill  we  sought. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  a  blunder  in 


public  relations,  refusing  Christmas 
gifts  from  little  children.  As  I  be- 
came more  calm  in  my  comments, 
the  chaplain  nodded  understand- 
ingly.  When  I  had  finished,  he  said 
softly,  "111  see  what  I  can  do." 

Next  morning  the  General  sent 
for  me.  Resigned  to  accept  what- 
ever I  deserved  for  my  outburst,  I 
was  very  tense  when  I  reported.  In 
my  association  with  the  General,  I 
found  him  firm  in  enforcement  of 
directives  from  higher  authority. 
This  time,  however,  he  had  not  seen 
those  barefooted  children  as  we  had. 
I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  he 
said,  "I  want  to  see  that  school 
official.  You  will  draft  a  letter  for  my 
signature." 

Then  my  spirits  lowered  again  as 
he  added,  "Tell  him  that  we  cannot 
accept  those  gifts;  that  we  do  appre- 
ciate their  sentiments.  You  under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied.  In  this  case  I 
felt  he  did  not  understand.  He 
added,  "I  want  you  to  deliver  the 
message,  personally." 

How  I  labored  over  that  letter.  My 
draft  was  a  poor  expression  of  what 
I  believed  the  General  had  in  mind. 
So  back  to  the  chaplain  I  went.  We 
worked  out  a  couple  of  samples  to 
choose  from.  Finally,  the  General  re- 
vised our  draft.  With  these  parting 
words,  he  handed  me  a  sealed  mes- 
sage. 

"And  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him 
Thursday  at  10:00  o'clock  in  my 
office." 

A  JEEP  was  sent  on  Thursday  to 
pick  up  the  schoolmaster.  We 
were  making  sure  that  time  and  dis- 


tance did  not  interfere  with  his  ap- 
pointment. By  now,  I  was  feeling 
frustrated  about  the  whole  matter. 
With  our  best  interpreter,  we  re- 
ported to  the  General.  Introduction 
was  made.  The  General  indicated 
chairs  arranged  in  front  of  his  desk. 
We  listened  intently  as  he  cleared 
his  throat. 

"Tell  him,"  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, "that  I  appreciate  what  the 
schoolchildren  intended  for  our 
troops  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  prepared  the  presents.  But  tell 
him  we  cannot  accept  them.  Explain 
that  to  him." 

The  General  settled  back  with  an 
expression  of  dismissal.  The  inter- 
preting dialogue  went  on  and  on. 
At  last  the  interpreter  finished  and 
looked  toward  the  General. 

"Well,  does  he  understand  what 
I  said?"  inquired  the  General. 

"Yes,  sir.  He  understand  that,"  re- 
plied the  interpreter  as  our  visiting 
schoolmaster  interrupted  with  ex- 
cited comment. 

"Now,  what  does  he  want?"  asked 
the  General,  who  obviously  was 
ready  to  close  the  interview. 

"Sir,  he  wants  to  make  a  state- 
ment." 

Something  about  the  interpreter's 
comment  must  have  stirred  a  hu- 
morous thought  in  the  General.  A 
frown  appearing  on  his  grim  coun- 
tenance was  erased  by  a  slight  smile 
as  he  replied,  "Well,  let's  hear  it 
then." 

More  exchange  ensued  between 
the  interpreter  and  our  visitor.  Ob- 
viously, the  schoolmaster  was  pro- 
testing that  he  was  losing  "face." 
Apparently,    this    was    a    dilemma 
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which  our  General  did  not  compre- 
hend. I  thought  to  myself,  "Suppose 
the  schoolmaster,  like  the  apple- 
grower,  should  exclaim,  1  think  you 
must  throw  the  Christmas  gifts  into 
the  bay!'  That  would  be  something." 

The  interpreter  looked  anxiously 
at  the  General. 

"He  says  that  he  thinks  it  would 
be  better  if  you  accepted  the  gifts!" 

Suppressing  a  chuckle,  I  glanced 
around  the  room  and  back  to  the 
General.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was 
taken  aback  by  this  forthright  state- 
ment. Finding  his  eyes  directed  my 
way,  I  squared  a  bit.  My  thoughts 
were  evaluating  this  turn  of  events. 

"Winston,  what  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

"Sir,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,"  I 
answered,  gratified  that  my  opinion 
was  invited. 

Turning  to  his  Chief  of  Staff,  he 
repeated  the  question. 

"I  think  you  should  accept  the 
gifts." 

Actually,  I  believe  the  General's 
decision  had  been  made  as  the  ques- 
tion was  asked.  He  was  allowing  us 
to  share  this  departure  from  estab- 
lished policy. 

"All  right  then.  Winston,  you'll 
receive  the  gifts  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  distributed,"  and  to  the 


interpreter,  "Now,  is  he  satisfied?" 

"Yes,  sir!  He  is  very  happy  that 
you  accept  the  gifts." 

WE  SENT  a  truck  for  the  gifts 
and  sorted  them  out  in  our 
office.  Some  had  been  made  recently. 
Others  appeared  to  be  contributions 
from  childhood  treasures,  toys  and 
games  representing  all  kinds  of  de- 
sign and  handicraft.  Values  varied 
within  nominal  ranges  but  some 
were  fairly  expensive.  All  gifts  were 
distributed  to  troops  who  were  de- 
lighted to  have  Christmas  brought 
to  them  in  this  manner.  Undoubt- 
edly, many  of  these  items  proudly 
grace  homes  of  GI's  whose  first 
Christmas  in  Japan  was  brightened 
by  rosy-cheeked  children  trying  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  prejudice  between 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 

Our  GI's  have  been  called  "Am- 
bassadors of  Goodwill"  in  some 
countries  of  the  world.  Barefooted 
Japanese  children  wading  through 
snow  and  ice  were  the  "Ambassa- 
dors of  Goodwill"  welcoming  our 
troops  to  their  distant  shores.  In  our 
Division  area,  the  tall  Christmas  tree 
stood  proudly  before  headquarters. 
Little  children  had  refurbished  the 
symbol  of  "Peace  on  Earth  Good  Will 
Toward  Men!"  ■  ■ 


A  Brother   or   a   Sister? 

We  called  on  Mary  and  John  today. 

They  have  one  child  whose  name  is  Tommy. 

Mary  said,  "Our  Tommy  may 

Soon  have  a  sister  or  a  brother.'1 

"Which  do  you  want?"  we  asked  young  Tom. 

"I  want  a  dog,"  was  all  he'd  say. 

— Grant  D.  Morse 
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"//  I  Be  a  Shepherd, 
Will  I  Get  a  Prize?" 


By  Lottie  May  Brown 


IT  WAS  TIME  for  the  annual  Sun- 
day school  Christmas  program 
at  our  compact  army  post  in 
Germany.  The  first  rehearsal  had 
gone  poorly.  I  was  devoting  my  time 
during  the  Sunday  school  hour  go- 
ing from  class  to  class  urging  teach- 
ers and  children  to  attend  the  dress 
rehearsal  the  following  Saturday. 

While  I  was  speaking  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade  class,  I  felt 
a  little  hand  slip  into  mine  and  I 
looked  down.  His  eyes  glowing  from 
his  shiny,  ebony  face,  the  little  boy 
asked,  "If  I  be  a  shepherd,  will  I  get 
a  prize?" 

As  I  was  grasping  for  fitting  words 
with  which  to  answer,  the  Lord  gave 
me  a  reply.  "Your  prize  will  be  the 


joy  of  doing  something  nice  for 
Jesus,"  I  told  him. 

A  big  grin  spread  across  his  face, 
and  he  scampered  back  to  his  seat. 
His  teacher  and  I  exchanged  smiles. 
How  typical  of  a  little  child  to  think 
first  about  what  he  is  going  to  get  for 
himself  at  Christmastime. 

But  haven't  we  adults  planted  this 
attitude  in  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren? From  the  time  they  are  infants 
we  dress  them  up  and  take  them  to 
toyland.  We  put  them  in  Santa's 
arms  and  amuse  ourselves  as  we 
watch  their  reaction.  We  notice  care- 
fully which  toys  they  reach  for.  Then 
later  we  put  them  on  layaway  for 
Christmas. 

When  children  get  a  little  older, 
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adults  ask,  "Have  you  written  your 
letter  to  Santa  Claus  yet?"  or  "What's 
Santa  Claus  going  to  bring  you  for 
Christmas?"  Tired  mothers  bribe 
their  little  ones  to  behave  with  such 
threats  as  "If  you  don't  quit  fighting, 
if  you  don't  pick  up  your  toys,  if  you 
don't  go  to  bed,  Santa  won't  bring 
you  anything  for  Christmas." 

I  have  done  all  these  things.  I  still 
spend  too  much  money  buying  gifts 
for  my  family,  because  years  ago  I 
learned  what  a  joy  it  is  to  give  to 
the  ones  I  love. 

Our  "What's  in  It  For  Me?" 

Philosophy 

Each  year  I  get  increasingly  upset 
by  the  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  phi- 
losophy in  adult  society  which  was 
reflected  in  the  question  asked  me  by 
an  innocent,  lovable  little  boy  that 
Sunday  morning. 

One  evening  I  received  the  fourth 
party  invitation  which  read,  "Bring 
a  gift  to  exchange."  It  had  been  an 
exhausting  day.  I  had  just  returned 
from  shopping.  Now  I  was  going  to 
have  to  go  back  again.  Exploding 
to  my  family,  I  blurted  out  "Whose 
birthday  is  Christmas  anyhow?"  My 
teen-age  daughter  replied,  "Those 
gift  exchanges  are  a  stupid  waste  of 
money.  You  never  like  what  you  get 
anyhow." 

On  Sunday  we  had  just  come 
home  from  church,  and  I  had  not  yet 
reached  the  kitchen  when  the  phone 
rang.  Someone  I  had  not  met  said, 
"We  need  four  dozen  cookies  for  the 
post-wide  Christmas  party  for  the 
children  next  Saturday"  (the  day  of 
the  Sunday  school  dress  rehearsal). 

Already  I  was  programmed  for  a 
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cake  for  the  service  club,  brownies 
for  the  choir  party,  a  cake  for  the 
German-American  Club,  cookies  for 
the  Christmas  tea,  and  hot  chocolate 
for  the  Youth  of  the  Chapel.  Already 
baked  and  frozen  were  brownies  for 
the  National  Honor  Society  bake 
sale  at  my  daughter's  school  and  an- 
other double  recipe  of  brownies  for 
the  bake  sale  being  held  by  my  hus- 
band's unit.  It  was  beginning  to  look 
as  if  my  family  would  have  to  settle 
for  cookies  from  the  commissary  on 
Christmas  day. 

Yesterday  my  husband  and  I  were 
both  supposed  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  We  each  assessed  our  pri- 
orties,  went  to  our  separate  meet- 
ings, and  got  home  in  time  to  hear 
our  son  sing  for  PTA  last  night. 

Between  meetings,  errands,  and 
baking  commitments  I  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  a  velvet  dress  for  my 
daughter  to  wear  to  an  elegant 
Christmas  party  which  later  was  can- 
celled. Last  night  we  were  going  to 
decorate  the  Christmas  tree  which 
lays  ignored  in  the  backyard,  but  our 
daughter  had  a  class  party.  Much  to 
the  disappointment  of  our  son  I  in- 
sisted on  waiting  for  her.  Next  year 
she  will  be  in  college  half  a  world 
away.  She  will  be  missing  from  our 
family  circle  and  won't  be  here  to 
help  decorate  the  tree. 

Tomorrow  following  a  unit  tea, 
three  choirs  will  rehearse  special 
Christmas  music.  Since  the  organist 
is  vacationing  in  Paris,  I  will  sub- 
stitute for  her.  Our  director  doesn't 
have  a  phone,  so  I'll  call  the  choir 
members  to  remind  them  of  the 
special  rehearsals.  Otherwise,  they 
are  sure  to  forget  to  come. 


What's  in  it  for  me? 


Harassments  Mount 

Because  the  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers are  too  busy,  I'm  directing  the 
Christmas  program.  We  still  don't 
have  any  hay  for  the  manger.  I  must 
not  forget  a  stool  for  Mary  or  a  baby 
doll  to  wrap  in  swaddling  clothes. 
I  just  washed  my  son's  bathrobe  to 
carry  along  as  a  spare.  Some  little 
shepherd  is  sure  to  forget  his  cos- 
tume. Oh,  yes!  We  need  to  buy  an- 
other extension  cord  for  the  micro- 
phone, and  I  almost  forgot  to  mim- 
eograph notes  to  send  home  by  the 
preschool  children  reminding  their 
parents  to  bring  them  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Just  as  I  was  realizing  that  our 
first  grade  teacher  was  leaving  and 
our  new  literature  was  late  in  arriv- 
ing, one  teacher  interrupted  my 
thoughts  to  ask,  "Aren't  we  going 
to  buy  candy  for  the  children  in 
Sunday  school?" 

"Here  it  comes  again,"  I  thought. 
"An  adult  version  of  'If  I  be  a  shep- 
herd, will  I  get  a  prize?' ' 

One  harassed  mother  complained, 
"My  children  are  always  asking  me 
when  we're  going  to  have  something 
decent  to  eat.  They're  rebelling 
against  hot  dogs.  But  if  I'm  going  to 
have  a  big  Christmas  party  I  have 
to  prepare  and  freeze  the  refresh- 
ments ahead  of  time  —  when  I  can 
get  a  chance  to  stay  home  long 
enough." 

In  its  annual  spurt  of  do-goodism 
one  club  offered  to  buy  from  its 
treasury  twenty-five  turkeys  if  the 
chaplains  would  find  some  needy 
families  to  give  them  to.  It  would 


take  only  a  few  minutes  to  write  the 
check.  In  their  busy-ness  they  did 
not  offer  to  prepare  boxes  of  food 
and  toys,  deliver  them,  and  receive 
the  blessing  that  comes  from  giving 
of  themselves. 

At  our  program  rehearsal  we 
laughed  at  our  little  innkeeper.  He 
stood  and  shook  his  head  so  vigor- 
ously and  for  so  long  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  surely  fall  off.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  shaking  his  head  he  had 
to  be  reminded  to  lead  Mary  and 
Joseph  to  the  stable. 

But  didn't  this  little  actor  unwit- 
tingly symbolize  our  celebration  of 
Christmas?  I  wonder  how  my  son 
would  feel  if  the  rest  of  the  family 
exchanged  gifts  on  his  birthday  and 
left  him  out?  How  would  I  feel? 

Our  little  innkeeper  is  not  the  only 
one  shaking  his  head.  So  many  are 
saying  either  by  words  or  actions, 
"I  don't  have  time.  I  don't  have 
room."  Our  junior  choir  director  is 
very  perceptive.  Her  children  will 
close  the  Christmas  program  by  sing- 
ing the  song,  "Have  You  Any  Room 
for  Jesus?" 

We   Shall  Rescue  Christmas 

We've  been  through  this  rush  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years  —  first  as 
a  pastor's  family  in  a  civilian  com- 
munity, now  as  a  chaplain's  family 
in  a  military  environment.  I  know 
from  experience  that  somehow  in 
the  last  few  days  our  family  will 
rescue  Christmas. 

We  shall  rescue  Christmas  by  re- 
membering what  it  is  all  about.  As 
we     receive     annual     letters     from 
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friends  all  over  the  world,  memories 
of  times  we  spent  together  fill  us 
with  happy  thoughts.  As  we  write 
our  annual  check  to  the  children's 
home,  we  shall  remember  the  little 
girl  who  gave  us  more  than  she  re- 
ceived by  enriching  our  home  the 
time  she  was  our  holiday  guest.  As 
we  deliver  the  baskets  of  food  to  the 
needy,  we  shall  remember  that  we 
are  all  poor  without  Christ. 

I  feel  my  frustrations  subsiding 
when  I  remember  how  our  son 
learned  to  give  of  himself.  Wanting 
to  be  a  part  of  the  family  giving, 
he  ran  to  his  room  and  selected  three 
of  his  favorite  nursery  stories.  I  wish 
I  could  have  seen  his  facial  contor- 
tions as  he  labored  to  fold  the  paper 
and  untangle  the  sticky  tape,  refus- 
ing all  offers  to  help  him  wrap  his 
special  gift  "for  Mommy."  Five  years 
later  he  put  his  own  New  Testament 
in  a  Red  Cross  ditty  bag  for  a 
soldier  in  Vietnam,  saying  "That  will 


do  him  more  good  than  anything 
else/' 

We  shall  rescue  Christmas  by 
lighting  our  candles  and  singing 
carols  together  with  Christian 
friends,  and  we  will  renew  in  our 
hearts  the  message  of  Christmas: 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  .  .  ."  —  the  supreme  gift. 

As  usual  when  we  come  home 
from  church  on  Christmas  eve  I  will 
turn  up  the  stereo,  and  we  shall  hear 
"The  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
Reigneth;  Hallelujah!"  And,  as  usual, 
chills  will  run  up  and  down  my 
spine. 

The  spasm  of  frustrating  frenzy 
will  be  over,  and  it  will  be  replaced 
by  the  warm  glow  that  only  Christ 
can  give. 

"His  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful, Counselor,  Almighty  God,  Ever- 
lasting Father,  Prince  of  Peace!" 

This  is  now  and  ever  shall  be  what 
Christmas  is  all  about. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Proverbs  22:6;  Amos  5:12;  Luke  16:1-10;  Acts  20: 
35. 

1.  Do  children  really  contract  the  "gimmie  disease"  from  others,  or 
is  it  in  them  at  birth? 

2.  The  author's  recital  of  Christmas  harassment  rings  very  true:  Can 
it  be  reduced?  Eliminated  entirely?  Should  it  be?  Is  there  not 
always  a  measure  of  harassment  associated  with  an  outward-going 
life  of  self-giving? 

3.  How  does  one  demonstrate  the  joy  of  giving? 
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"Don't  Jump 
to  Conclusions!" 


By  Molly  Douglas 


IT'S  strange.  You  hear  about  the 
starving  Pakistanis  or  the  children 
in  Korea;  you  even  hear  about  the 
conditions  up  at  Cold  Lake,  and 
everyone  feels  sorry  and  digs  into 
their  pockets.  But  if  it  is  a  family 
down  the  road  looking  down  and 
out,  with  patches  on  their  pants  and 
no  car  to  drive,  they  say  it's  bad 
management  or  drink  that's  the 
cause,  and  they  walk  away. 

Not  that  I  am  complaining, 
though  poverty  is  no  stranger  at  our 
house,  no,  he  makes  himself  right  at 
home.  I  suppose  people  see  our 
little  run-down  house  and  the 
empties  on  the  back  porch  and  at 
once  think  there  is  nothing  but 
macaroni  in  the  cupboard  and  beer 
in  the  fridge,  but  that's  not  so. 

The  empties  were  collected  by 
the  youngest.   He  takes  his  wagon 


down  this  quiet  lane,  not  far  from 
us,  every  weekend.  With  the  money 
he  gets  for  the  bottles  he  buys  a 
catcher's  mitt,  or  a  ball,  things  that 
I  can't  buy  him.  Sometimes  he  has 
to  buy  a  pair  of  pants  with  the 
money  so  that  he  can  attend  school 
on  Monday. 

Affluence.  I  had  to  look  that  up 
in  the  dictionary,  it  means  wealth 
flowing  freely.  I  guess  the  dictionary 
is  one  of  the  most  used  books  in  our 
house.  If  they  aren't  sure  of  a  word, 
I  say,  "Look  it  up,"  so  it  gets  a  lot 
of  use.  But  this  affluence.  I  know  of 
some  people  who  have  wealth  flow- 
ing freely  —  not  that  it  makes  them 
any  happier  —  they  are  the  ones,  it 
seems,  who  are  lonely,  or  divorced. 
I  don't  envy  them,  they  haven't  half 
what  I  have  in  my  three  boys. 

I  must  tell  you  their  names.  Ben- 
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jamin  is  the  oldest.  I  couldn't  resist 
naming  him  that.  Fanciful  I  know, 
but  I  hoped,  when  he  was  born,  that 
he  would  grow  up  to  be  someone 
great  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  Frank- 
lin being  our  name.  We  call  him 
"B.J."  for  short,  for  his  middle  name 
is  John.  Then  Darcy  is  the  next  one. 
I  read  that  name  somewhere  in  a 
book,  when  I  was  spring  cleaning  for 
a  lady  years  ago.  I  thought  it  had 
such  a  fine  ring  to  it.  Valentine  is  the 
youngest.  Who  would  think,  with 
names  like  that,  that  we  live  in  a 
little  house  by  the  cemetery?  Still, 
they  are  good  boys,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  shamed  his  father's  name 
or  dishonored  his  memory. 

THEY  say  that  poverty  runs  in 
families,  like  freckles,  or  flat  feet; 
maybe  it  does.  My  father  had  a  hard 
life.  He  fell  and  froze  to  death  carry- 
ing food  home  to  his  family  many 
years  ago  and  my  mother  was  left 
with  a  large  family  of  small  children 
to  raise.  I  was  more  fortunate.  My 
man  died  of  T.B.  only  a  few  years 
back,  and  the  boys  were  old  enough 
to  be  of  help  to  me. 

So  I  have  my  pension,  my 
"widow's  mite,"  and  I  clean  house  for 
my  regulars,  just  mornings,  so  we 
manage.  I  also  have  my  "nest  eggs" 
—  something  I've  been  doing  for 
quite  a  while.  I  call  it  my  "secret 
weapon."  Whenever  I  have  a  little 
money  to  spare  I  put  a  third  into 
each  fund,  and  I  think  of  the  boys 
going  to  college  or  being  something 
fine,  and  getting  out  of  our  rut  of 
poverty. 

So  I  never  complain  when  some- 
one gives  me  her  old  dress  or  coat. 
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I  swallow  my  pride  and  take  them 
home  to  alter,  and  know  I'll  be  put- 
ting a  bit  more  into  each  nest  egg. 

It's  not  always  easy.  Sometimes  I 
lie  awake  and  get  to  feeling  low  and 
sorry  for  myself,  and  wish  I  had  the 
fine  house,  and  a  cleaning  lady.  I 
once  cleaned  for  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  a  prie-dieu  in  her  bedroom, 
and  she  would  often  kneel  there  and 
feel  reassured.  I  wished  I  had  that 
kind  of  faith,  but  I  couldn't  imagine 
anyone  listening  to  just  "Elsie  the 
cleaning  lady,"  so  when  I  can't  sleep 
I  pick  up  my  other  book.  It's  called, 
"Verses  for  the  lonely  night."  They 
have  a  nice  lilt  and  sound  as  if  they 
know  how  we  feel,  and  make  it 
sound  fine,  and,  well,  poetic. 

I  HAVE  also  heard  say  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  good  conversation 
in  poor  homes,  meaning  perhaps  that 
"ma"  is  out  playing  Bingo  and  "pa" 
is  sleeping  it  off  on  the  couch.  Well, 
I  have  done  something  about  that. 
I  get  old  Life  and  Geographies  from 
a  gentleman  I  clean  for,  and  I  leave 
them  around.  So  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  reading  in  our  house.  I  used  to 
get  the  first  volumes  offered  free,  or 
for  forty-nine  cents  with  your  order 
at  the  supermarket.  For  a  while  I 
was  afraid  they'd  be  all  knowledge 
from  "Aardvark  to  Baltic"  and  not 
know  any  more  after  that.  But  then 
I  got  an  old  set  of  encyclopedias  at 
a  sale  and  I  set  them  up  in  the  living 
room.  It's  missing  the  P's,  but  I  hope 
they  get  by. 

I  think  my  proudest  moment  was 
when  B.J.  was  chosen  for  the  high 
school  quiz  team.  There  he  was  on 
T.V.  with  the  doctor's  daughter  and 


a  professor's  son.  I  nearly  burst  with 
pride;  they  didn't  win,  but  it  was 
close. 

I  must  tell  you  what  they  bought 
me  for  Christmas.  I  had  been  clean- 
ing out  an  attic  for  one  of  my  ladies 
when  we  saw  this  stack  of  old 
phonograph  records.  "Take  them 
home,  Elsie,"  she  told  me.  "They  are 
all  good;  my  boys  enjoyed  them." 
So  I  lugged  them  home.  "How  are 
you  going  to  play  them,  Mum?"  the 
boys  asked  me,  "with  your  finger?" 
So,  being  not  far  from  Christmas, 
they  bought  a  record  player  with 
money  they  earned  at  jobs  and  they 
hid  it  at  a  friend's  until  Christmas 
day. 

Not  only  a  record  player,  but  a 
record  to  go  with  it,  just  for  me!  I 
had  heard  this  beautiful  tune,  "The 
Moonlight  Sonata,"  it  was  called,  and 
I  told  the  boys  how  I  enjoyed  it,  so 
B.J.  sent  away  for  it.  They  kept  it 
secret.    I   don't   think   they   wanted 


people  to  know  their  "ma,"  a  clean- 
ing lady,  listened  to  classical  music. 
People  might  think  I'd  gone  a  bit 
off,  like  Hal  the  hermit,  who  goes 
around  in  a  top  hat  and  carries  a 
cane.  But  now  I  can  sit  when  I'm 
alone  and  listen  to  my  music,  and 
dream,  and  sometimes  I  cry  a  little. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  my 
bouts  of  rheumatism.  If  I  am  unable 
to  work  I  can't  save  for  the  boys  and 
I  think  the  boys  might  want  to  leave 
school  and  get  any  kind  of  job  and 
just  drift.  But  that  hasn't  happened 
yet,  and  it's  then  I  reach  for  the 
most  comforting  book  of  all;  yes,  it's 
the  Bible.  It  never  fails  me  for  words 
of  encouragement  and  hope. 

So  there  it  is.  Nothing  earth 
shattering  or  exciting,  but  if  you  do 
see  a  kid  with  patches  on  his  pants, 
and  pulling  a  wagon  full  of  empties, 
don't  jump  to  conclusions.  You  never 
can  tell  what  hopes  and  dreams 
might  be  behind  him.  ■  ■ 


BROKEN  THINGS 
CAN  BE  MENDED 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

they  could  adopt  her,  take  her  to 
the  finest  doctors?  Yes,  oh  yes!  It  all 
could  be!  And  Christmas  was  com- 
ing! Beautiful  Christmas! 

She  knelt  and  gathered  Mary  to 
her.  "Mary  dear,  the  Babe  is  per- 
fect. We'll  put  him  in  the  creche  and 
sing  around  him.  Where's  Kim?" 


"Sitting  thinking,  Mom,"  said  Kim 
from  the  basement  stairs.  "I  wanted 
Christmas  to  be  so  nice  for  Daddy 
—  and  —  it's  not  — " 

Charlotte  squatted  on  the  stairs 
beside  her  daughter.  "It  will  be, 
darling!  It  will  be!  The  most  beauti- 
ful Christmas  yet!  For  all  of  us!  And 
you  know  what?  We're  going  to  go 
right  now  and  find  that  tree.  We  can 
fix  it.  Broken  things  can  be  mended! 
We'll  make  it  'shine  beautiful'!"  ■  ■ 
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Operation  Eyesight 


By  £.  Goldsmith 
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Playing  with  a  set  of  toy  trains  is  Kunio 
Minamidate,  Operation  Eyesight's  first 
patient.  Since  Kunio,  61  other  Japanese 
have  received  corrective  eye  surgery  at 
the  expense  of  this  Air  Force  program. 
Most  of  them  have  been  children. 


Misawa  AB,  Japan  —  "Hello  Sir:  I 
am  Akemi  Ono,  I  had  an  eye  operation 
courtesy  of  your  organization  a  year 
ago.  Thanks  to  you  I  am  able  to  play 
baseball  with  my  friends.  I  feel  splendid 
when  I  hit  the  ball,  as  I  couldn't  see  it 
before.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  and 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation 
for  your  kind  cooperation  in  enabling 
me  to  see."  Signed,  Akemo  Ono,  12, 
Aomori,  Japan. 

THE  ABOVE  letter  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  why 
the  officers  and  airmen  of  the  6921st 
Security  Group  continue  to  donate 
theif\  time  and  money  to  a  com- 
munity relations  project  called,  "Op- 
eration'; Eyesight." 

Conceived  just  over  ten  years  ago 
by  a  coijple  of  noncommissioned 
officers,  ^Operation  Eyesight  was 
established  to  assist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  needy  blind  Japanese, 
provided  corrective  optical  surgery 
could  be  performed.  Shortly  after 
its  inception,  the  Eyesight  mission 
was  expanded  to  include  assistance 
to  not  only  blind  Japanese,  but  those 
suffering  from  weak  eyesight  and  all 
other  types  of  optical  problems. 

To  get  the  program  on  the  road, 
the  two  NCO's,  Chief  Master  Ser- 
geants John  Sinnard  and  A.  C. 
Chamblee  visited  Dr.  Kitetsu  Imai- 
zumi  of  the  Iwate  Medical  College, 
Morioka,  Japan,  to  determine  the 
possible  cost  of  corrective  eye  sur- 
gery. 

Doctor  Imaizumi  was  very  much 
involved  with  corrective  eye  meas- 
ures and  had  revolutionized  medi- 
cine in  Japan  when  he  flaunted  the 
law  and  grafted  the  cornea  from  the 
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While  members  of  the  student  body  at 
the  Aomori  School  for  the  Blind  await 
their  gifts  from  Operation  Eyesight  last 
December,  two  members  of  the  Eyesight 
Committee  view  the  proceedings.  They 
are  (1-r)  CMSgt  Tommy  J.  Adkins,  Proj- 
ect Officer,  and  MSgt  Ronald  R.  Blat- 
man,  President. 


healthy  eye  of  a  dead  man  to  the 
diseased  eye  of  a  patient.  At  that 
time  it  was  forbidden  to  graft  tissue 
from  a  cadaver  to  a  living  patient. 
Doctor  Imaizumi's  bold  step  forward 
caused  worldwide  attention  to  be 
focused  on  the  archaic  medical  laws 
in  Japan  and  thereby  forced  them 
to  be  changed.  Logically,  the  name 
of  the  law  was  "Imaizumi's  Law." 

The  doctor  told  the  airmen  that  if 
they  could  come  up  with  the  pre- 
and  post-operative  costs  at  the  hos- 
pital, he  would  freely  donate  his  skill 
and  that  of  his  staff  to  perform  the 
necessary  operations  at  no  charge. 

Later,  the  NCO's  briefed  the 
group  commander  and  his  staff.  He 
approved  the  idea  and  established 
the  infant  program  as  the  unit's  sole 
community  relations  project. 
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Prof.  Imaizumi  examines  patient  Yat- 
sutudo  Yamamoto  prior  to  the  corrective 
operation  for  stratiamus  divergens.  As- 
sisting is  Nurse  Shinko  Saito,  Iwate 
Medical  College. 


In  adopting  the  program,  the  unit 
also  set  a  goal  of  one  operation  per 
month.  In  subsequent  years  this  goal 
became  impossible  to  reach,  caused 
primarily  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  submit  to  chari- 
table programs  sponsored  by  non- 
Japanese  people. 

Simultaneously,  medical  examina- 
tions were  given  to  a  number  of  pos- 
sible patients  from  the  Hachinohe 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  A 
fund-raising  drive  was  initiated  also 
to  collect  revenue  for  these  opera- 
tions. Both  plans  proved  fruitful,  as 
six  possible  patients  were  found  at 
Hachinohe  and  6921st  Security 
Group  members  responded  by  do- 
nating $243.00. 


THE  FIRST  Operation  Eyesight 
patient,  selected  by  Doctor  Imai- 
zumi,  was  a  seven-year-old  boy  from 
Hachinohe,  Japan,  named  —  Kunio 
Minamidate.  The  youngster  was 
born  with  cataracts  covering  both 
eyes.  After  two  months  and  two  op- 
erations, Kunio  was  able  to  see  for 
the  first  time. 

Five  weeks  after  Kunio  entered 
the  hospital,  Eyesight  sponsored 
their  second  and  third  patients:  Kot- 
sunori  Fujii,  13,  and  Kazuko  Kiku- 
chi,  18,  both  from  Hachinohe.  Both 
received   cornea  transplants. 

A  year  after  the  program's  incep- 
tion, the  steering  committee  diversi- 
fied Operation  Eyesight  to  include 
other  forms  of  assistance,  such  as 
providing  special  lenses,  therapeutic 
treatment,  braille  books  and  medi- 
cations. 

Still  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
were  doing,  unit  members  ap- 
proached the  Eyesight  Steering 
Committee  in  1963  with  a  proposal 
to  purchase  the  Iwate  Medical  Col- 
lege a  $5,000  eye  bank.  This  pro- 
posal received  quick  passage. 

To  accomplish  such  a  mammoth 
project  a  new  approach  of  collecting 
money  had  to  be  developed.  The 
steering  committee  decided  not  to 
compete  with  already  established 
fund  drives,  but  to  sponsor  an  ex- 
tended campaign,  utilizing  a  variety 
of  gimmicks  to  encourage  unit  par- 
ticipation. 

Thirteen  months  after  embarking 
on  the  project  the  Eyesight  Commit- 
tee presented  a  $5,000.00  check  to 
the  Iwate  Medical  College  for  an  eye 
bank.  Two  of  the  better  profit-mak- 
ing innovations  utilized  by  the  unit 


Professor  Imaizumi  performs  delicate 
eye  surgery  while  Dr.  Genyu  Yoshida 
holds  a  light  gun.  Nurse  Hisoko  Sokurai 
assists  with  instruments. 


to  collect  money  were  a  marathon 
softball  game  and  a  "Slave  for  a 
Day"  campaign. 

Since  the  eye  bank  drive,  the  Eye- 
sight Committee  has  sponsored  a 
variety  of  other  base  projects  to 
maintain  sufficient  funds  on  hand  for 
any  needed  operation  or  other  op- 
tical problem.  To  date  sixty-four  op- 
erations for  crossed  eyes,  cataracts, 
detached  retinas,  and  other  visual 
disorders  have  been  funded  by  Op- 
eration Eyesight. 

In  addition,  Eyesight  has  been  ex- 
panded to  provide  special  ophthal- 
mological  eyeglasses  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  them  and  regular  eye- 
glasses for  local  schoolchildren  on 
welfare. 

THOUGH  the  men  and  women 
connected  with  Operation  Eye- 
sight are  constantly  looking  for  more 
patients,  with  some  partial  success, 
the  monetary  base  from  which  Eye- 
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LC  Col.  Wyatt  S.  Hedrick,  former  CO  of 
the  6989th  Security  Sq.,  presents  a  check 
for  $5,000  to  Dean  Shinoda,  President 
of  Iwate  Medical  College,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  eye  bank  for  the  college 
hospital.  Prof.  Dr.  Kitetsu  Imaizumi, 
head  of  the  college's  Ophthalmological 
Dept.,  and  MSgt.  Billy  N.  Kinter,  former 
Operation  Eyesight  President,  look  on. 


Takeji  Ishigamori,  11,  OE's  latest 
patient,  expresses  his  thanks  by  present- 
ing a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Lt.  Col. 
Elmer  R.  Watkins,  CMSgt.  Ronald  R. 
Blatman.  Takeji  was  blinded  in  a  sport- 
ing accident  late  in  1970.  Through  fi- 
nancial aid  from  OE  he  received  a  free 
operation  which  corrected  the  disorder. 
The  Mayor  of  Misawa  City,  the  Hon. 
Tomio  Kohiruimaki,  is  at  left. 


sight  activities  are  funded  continues 
to  grow.  Charitable  gifts  and  dona- 
tions from  Japanese  and  American 
contributors  are  received  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

One  local  organization,  the 
Misawa  Bartenders  Association,  has 
co-sponsored  benefit  dances  in  sup- 
port of  Eyesight.  The  Misawa  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  arranged 
several  fund-rasing  events.  The 
Tokyo  Kantoh  Lions  Club  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, nearly  every  merchant  in  the 
downtown  Misawa  City  shopping 
area  has  donated  cash  or  gifts  in  sup- 
port of  Eyesight's  annual  fund 
drives. 


Presently  the  steering  committee 
is  in  the  process  of  procuring  eight 
braille  typewriters  for  the  Hachinohe 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1,500.00.  A  simi- 
lar request  was  received  from  the 
Aomori  Blind  School  and  will  be 
funded  once  it  is  approved. 

With  the  motto,  "That  Others  May 
See,"  Operation  Eyesight's  primary 
mission  has  remained  the  same  since 
its  inception  ten  years  ago.  With  the 
continued  support  of  the  Japanese 
and  military  communities  at  and 
around  Misawa  AB,  Operation  Eye- 
sight's continued  success  of  service 
to  the  blind  will  be  even  more  re- 
warding than  the  initial  decade.  ■  ■ 
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The  Bible: 

No  Plaee  for  Hot-Rodders! 


By  Lon  Woodrum 


JEFF  was  a  speed-demon  when  it 
came  to  reading.  He  boasted  to 
his  friends  that  he  could  read  1,000 
words  a  minute.  However,  some  of 
those  friends  —  who  had  never 
reached  500  words  a  minute  —  were 
convinced  that  Jeff  wasn't  really 
"getting"  what  he  was  reading. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  to  read 
some  things  at  top  speed.  Much  that 
has  been  written  is  scarcely  worth 
reading  anyhow!  But  some  pieces  are 
worth  slowing  down  for.  In  fact,  to 
absorb  them,  one  has  to  slow  down. 

When  Jeff  got  a  letter  from  that 
girl  he  was  crazy  about  he  didn't  go 
through  it  in  overdrive.  Even  one 
slow  reading  did  not  suffice.  He  read 
the  letter  over  a  half-dozen  times. 
He  savored  every  syllable. 


Jeff  ran  into  a  snag  when  he  tried 
hitting  Shakespeare  at  1,000  words 
a  minute.  He  concluded  that  any 
number  of  folk  wouldn't  "get" 
Shakespeare  at  200  words  a  minute! 
The  Bard  just  isn't  a  scribe  you  can 
go  through  with  your  foot  on  the 
gas  and  still  take  in  all  the  scenery 
he's  providing. 

Why  We  Read 

A  question  began  nagging  Jeff: 
"Why  does  anyone  read  in  the  first 
place?"  His  mind  cranked  up  an 
answer:  One  reads  for  pleasure,  for 
the  sake  of  business  or  education. 
One  reads  to  gain  information,  to 
get  ideas,  to  criticize  what  one  reads. 
One  reads  for  mental  or  spiritual 
stimulation,  and  for  relaxation.  One 


Mr.  Woodrum  is  a  freelancer  living  at  2220  Sisson  Road,  R.R.  #2, 
Hastings,  Mich.  49058 
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Slow  down  for  the  curves  .  .  . 


apparently  reads  slowly  or  more 
rapidly  according  to  his  reason  for 
reading. 

Jeff  covered  much  ground  in  his 
reading,  but  he  was  often  unaware 
of  the  writer's  nuances  of  style,  his 
subtler  moods,  and  deeper  meanings. 
He  whizzed  by  details  without  even 
glimpsing  them.  He  claimed  to  get 
the  gist  of  what  he  read  —  but  was 
that  enough?  There  is  always  far 
more  to  a  good  piece  of  writing  than 
the  bare  essence.  Sometimes  one  can 
afford  to  lose  a  few  moments  on 
some  particular  bits  of  fine  writng. 

Some  people  don't  have  to  bother 
about  whether  fast  or  slow  reading 
is  better.  They  don't  read  —  period! 
But  Jeff  didn't  like  to  think  about 
them;  it  made  him  sad  to  do  so. 

Speed-read  the  Bible? 

Now  Jeff  was  a  believer.  He  read 
many  religious  books  and  magazines 
at  a  fast  pace.  But  in  one  Book  he 
found  it  necessary  to  lift  his  foot 
from  the  accelerator.  He  discovered 
that  hot-rodding  in  the  Bible  just 
would  not  give  him  even  the  gist  of 
its  message.  When  Jeff  met  one  fel- 
low who  bragged  that  he  had  read 
the  Bible  through  twice  a  year  for 
twenty  years  he  asked  innocently, 
"What  does  the  Bible  say?"  The 
other  grinned  a  bit  sheepishly  and 
replied,  "To  be  honest,  I've  never 
really  understood  the  Bible!" 

Jeff  found  that  the  Bible  is  not 
an  easy  book.  Its  message  challenged 
him   to   a   lifetime  of  study.   There 
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were  deeps  in  it  he  could  not  skim 
across  without  loss  to  his  own  spirit. 
It  is  a  book  he  could  read  again 
and  again  —  slowly.  There  are 
places  where  he  needed  to  pause 
and  think  —  and  pray.  When  Isaiah 
said,  "Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Lord,  and  read,"  (34:16  KJV) 
doubtless  he  did  not  have  rapid 
reading  in  mind!  The  Psalmist  said, 
"I  will  meditate  on  thy  precepts  .  .  ." 
(119:78).  We  are  told  to  "search  the 
Scriptures";  but  we  can't  do  that 
breaking  the  speed  limit!  That  is,  if 
we  want  to  understand  what  we 
read. 

Jeff  got  into  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Romans.  He  thought,  "How  interest- 
ing it  might  be  to  give  someone  a 
test  on  this  book  after  he  had  given 
it  a  speed-reading  —  once!  One  can't 
get  the  gist  of  a  disquisition  like 
that  even  with  one  slow  reading!  It 
requires  study,  questions,  a  search- 
ing of  mind  and  soul.  Even  then  one 
needs  special  assistance  from  Him 
who  inspired  the  writing  —  "God, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth." 

So  Jeff,  the  rapid  reader,  learned 
when  he  came  to  the  Scriptures  to 
go  easy.  There  seemed  to  be  a  "slow" 
sign  on  almost  every  page.  Jeff  de- 
cided to  park  his  car  and  turn  off 
the  motor!  He  walked  around,  looked 
at  truth,  and  sometimes  retraced  his 
steps  to  look  again. 

Jeff  finally  came  up  with  a  motto 
for  Bible  readers:  Take  your  time 
—  the  road  to  heaven  is  not  a  race 
track!  The  Bible  is  no  place  for  hot- 
rodders! 


Discussion  Helps: 

Biblical  Material:  Isaiah  34:16;  Romans  15:4;  2  Timothy  3:15 

1.  If  you're  reading  this  article,  you  must  enjoy  reading.  How  fast 
can  you  read? 

2.  The  newer  translations  of  the  Bible  are  certainly  easier  to  read 
than  the  King  James  Version;  does  this  affect  the  author's  argu- 
ment about  speed-reading?  Remember  that  speed-reading  advo- 
cates claim  superior  comprehension  as  well. 

3.  What  advantage (s)  does  print  have  over  visual  media? 

4.  Is  the  old  phrase  from  the  Bible  Sunday  Collect,  "read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest,"  still  valid?  What  other  types  of  writing 
would  you  apply  it  to? 


A  Place  Apart 

There  is  a  singing  in  my  heart 
and  if  I  seem  to  go 
somewhat  silently  today 
please  know  I  love  you  yet 
but  need  a  place  apart 
where  shepherds  wonder 
and  wise  men  adore  .  .  . 
where  I  can  go  pasturing. 

I  will  be  yours  again, 

unchanged,  except  perhaps 

in  my  eyes  a  reflection  of  starlight 

to  soften  and  warm  all  I  say  and  do  .  .  . 

in  my  ears  an  echo  of  angels'  song 

to  filter  love's  grace  notes  through. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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The  Frozen  Heart 


By  Grace  E.  Parker 


Evie's  heart  cried  out:  "Why  did  God  do  this  to  me?' 


EVEN  IF  Greg  and  Cindy  are  in 
the  Christmas  play  tomorrow, 
I'm  not  going,  Kay.  I'm  no  hypo- 
crite/' Evie  Radley  told  her  next- 
door  neighbor  as  the  two  had  coffee 
in  her  kitchen  on  Saturday  evening. 

"It  would  mean  a  lot  to  your  chil- 
dren if  you'd  go,  Evie.  Especially  to 
Cindy,"  Kay  Holister  said  quietly. 

Evie  fought  to  keep  from  shouting 
at  the  tall,  dark-haired  woman  sitting 
opposite  her,  I  can't  help  it!  It's  all 
God's  fault!  But  she  said  tersely, 
"They'll  just  have  to  understand, 
that's  all." 

Later  when  sleep  eluded  her, 
Evie's  resentment  grew  toward  Kay. 
Bringing  up  two  children  alone  was 
hard  enough  without  Kay's  interfer- 
ence. Evie  allowed  her  children  to 
attend  church  with  the  Holister 
family    because    she    believed    they 
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had  a  right  to  decide  about  God  for 
themselves.  She  wished,  however, 
that  Kay  would  respect  her  views. 

Evie  had  stopped  believing  in 
God.  Why  had  he  fooled  her,  robbed 
her,  widowed  her  at  twenty-six?  For 
maybe  the  millionth  time,  she  re- 
lived that  spring  night  only  eight 
months  ago  when  Tim  had  worked 
late  at  his  insurance  office.  While  she 
waited  for  him  at  home  in  joyous 
expectation,  fussing  over  a  perfect 
candlelight  dinner,  he  was  being 
pronounced  dead  at  the  hospital. 
Her  beloved  husband,  his  life 
snuffed  out  at  thirty,  the  hapless  vic- 
time  of  a  drunken  driver. 

For  release  she  pummeled  the  pil- 
low with  her  fist  until  her  arm  ached, 
then  buried  her  face  in  its  comfort- 
ing softness  and  wept.  Afterward, 
she  lay  rigid,  consumed  with  bitter- 


ness,  her  heart  frozen  as  an  icicle  as 
she  listened  to  the  staccato  notes  of 
the  sleet  tapping  angrily  against  the 
windows.  The  rising  wind  made  the 
shadow  of  the  naked  tree  limbs 
dance  frenetically  on  her  bedroom 
walls  in  the  patch  of  light  projected 
from  the  street.  Somewhere  in  the 
small  hours,  she  finally  fell  asleep. 

Evie  overslept  and  a  mad  rush 
ensued  to  get  the  children  ready  for 
church  on  time.  By  then  her  head 
throbbed  horribly  and  she  needed  an 
aspirin.  I'm  a  mess,  she  conceded, 
catching  her  reflection  in  the  bath- 
room mirror  as  she  brushed  her  drab 
blonde  hair.  A  few  months  ago  it  had 
been  bright  and  alive  like  herself. 
She  had  worn  it  longer  then  —  the 


way  Tim  had  liked  it.  Her  large 
gray-green  eyes,  once  her  best  asset, 
stared  languidly  back  at  her. 

SHORTLY  past  noon  the  children 
returned.  Since  the  program  was 
at  three,  they  ate  an  early  dinner. 

"Will  you  come,  Mama?"  five- 
year-old  Cindy  asked  while  they  ate. 
"Greg's  a  wise  man  and  I'm  an 
angel." 

"I'm  sorry,  kids.  Maybe  someday 
you'll  both  understand,"  Evie  told 
them. 

"Guess  we  already  do,  Mama. 
You're  still  mad  at  God  for  taking 
Daddy  away,"  Cindy  said. 

The  startling  remark  caused  Evie 
to  upset  her  coffee.  She  jumped  up 
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to  wipe  it  away. 

"Couldn't  you  come  just  this 
once?"  Greg  asked,  keeping  his  eyes 
glued  to  his  plate. 

What  could  she  say  to  appease 
them? 

"Well,  .  .  .  well  see.  But  I'm  not 
making  any  promises.  Say,  how 
would  you  two  like  to  go  to  Grand- 
pa's farm  later  and  cut  our  own 
Christmas  tree?"  The  thought  of 
Christmas  without  Tim  was  unbear- 
able, but  she  must  go  through  the 
motions  for  them. 

Their  faces  brightened  and  they 
finished  eating  with  gusto.  Evie 
thought  the  latter  suggestion  was 
responsible  for  the  change. 

"We're  going  to  sing  carols,  too," 
Cindy  informed  her  mother  as  Evie 
helped  her  get  dressed.  "Mama,  do 
you  think  God  really  answers  all 
our  prayers?  Kay  says  he  does." 

Evie  stiffened  as  she  pulled  the 
red  velvet  dress  down  over  Cindy's 
curly  blonde  head. 

"Kay  says  — " 

"Hold  still  so  I  can  fasten  these 
tiny  buttons,"  Evie  said  irritably,  her 
lips  compressing  into  a  thin  color- 
less line.  Now  they're  at  me,  too,  she 
thought  sullenly. 

"I'm  ready,  Mom,"  Greg  an- 
nounced. He  was  obviously  unaware 
of  his  shirt  buttoned  crookedly. 

Evie  frowned.  "Look  at  your  shirt. 
You're  going  on  seven,  Greg." 

The  smile  slid  off  his  face  as  he 
fumbled  with  the  buttons. 

Kay  came  over  at  two-thirty. 
"We're  leaving  a  few  minutes  early," 

she  said.  "The  streets  are  still  rather 

•_    ** 
icy. 

Greg  and  Cindy  ran  for  their 
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coats.  "See  you,  Mom!"  They  called, 
dashing  off  in  their  eagerness  to 
share  a  new  experience. 

Kay  hesitated  at  the  door.  "You 
won't  disappoint  them,  will  you 
Evie?" 

"I'll  make  it  up  to  them,"  she 
snapped. 

Kay  nodded  solemnly  and  left. 

Maybe  it  was  the  sudden  quiet 
as  well  as  the  overwhelming  lone- 
liness that  provoked  the  tears.  Some 
of  them  watered  her  freshly  made 
cup  of  coffee  before  she  wiped  them 
away.  Evie  gathered  up  the  dirty 
dishes  and  carried  them  to  the  sink. 
As  she  washed  them  in  the  fragrant 
hot  suds,  she  decided  to  ask  Kay 
why  her  God  snatched  good  men  like 
Tim  out  of  the  world  and  left  the 
no-accounts  to  spread  more  misery. 

Time  weighed  heavily  and  she 
prowled  about  the  house  like  a 
nervous  cat.  She  couldn't  seem  to  re- 
lax. She  tried  watching  television, 
but  there  was  nothing  but  old  movies 
and  kiddie  cartoons. 

Should  she  force  herself  to  go  to 
church  for  the  children's  sake? 
Struggling  with  her  conscience,  Evie 
paced  back  and  forth  across  the  car- 
pet. "No,"  she  concluded  aloud 
finally,  feeling  relieved  and  right  in 
her  decision.  It  would  be  hypocriti- 
cal. Besides,  there  was  no  point  in  it. 
She  had  washed  her  hands  of  God 
last  spring. 

She  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
screaming  siren.  Most  urbanites  were 
deaf  to  the  common  sound  except 
when  it  involved  them.  Evie  remem- 
bered when  as  a  new  bride  coming 
here  from  the  country  the  sound  had 
terrified  her,  particularly  at  night. 


WHEN  THE  phone  rang  she 
thought  it  must  be  her 
mother.  She  had  planned  to  call  her 
folks  this  afternoon  anyway  to  in- 
quire about  the  weather  out  there. 
Perhaps  the  side  roads  were  too 
slippery  and  she  would  have  to  dis- 
appoint the  children  twice. 

Evie  was  totally  unprepared  for 
Kay's  voice  coming  from  City  Hos- 
pital. As  she  listened,  hysteria 
mounted  within  her. 

"You  see,  Kay  Holister!  No  good 
has  come  of  my  listening  to  you! 
Now,  will  you  leave  us  alone?  Oh, 
my  poor  Cindy,"  she  sobbed,  her 
shaking  hands  sending  the  phone 
crashing  into  its  cradle. 

This  time  the  siren  had  belonged 


to  the  ambulance  speeding  toward 
her  own  child.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  Cindy  had  run  into  the  street 
and  was  hit  by  a  car.  It  made  no 
sense.  Sinking  into  a  chair,  Evie 
waited  for  the  shock  and  dizziness 
to  pass.  Kay  had  said  they  would 
come  at  once  to  drive  her  to  the 
hospital. 

When  they  arrived  with  Greg, 
Evie  could  not  stop  those  savage 
words  straining  to  escape.  "Is  this 
your  loving  God,  too?  You're  fools!" 
She  lashed  out  at  the  Holisters,  her 
voice  harsh  as  the  boreal  wind  blow- 
ing around  the  house. 

"We  feel  terrible  about  this,"  Walt 
Holister  said.  "But,  thank  God, 
Cindy's  not  hurt  as  bad  as  we 
thought." 
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Ignoring  him,  Evie  turned  to 
Greg.  "Whatever  got  into  your  sister 
anyway?  She  knows  better." 

"She  had  a  reason,  Mom,"  Greg 
answered  with  lowered  eyes. 

"Well,  tell  me!"  Evie  demanded, 
jamming  her  arms  into  her  coat 
sleeves. 

"We'd  better  go,  Evie,"  Kay  said 
quickly. 

"I'll  watch  the  kids,"  Walt  volun- 
teered. "Come  home  with  me,  Greg." 

During  the  cross-town  trip  Evie 
did  not  respond  to  Kay's  communica- 
tive efforts.  Though  in  her  heart  she 
knew  the  Holisters  were  distressed 
over  the  accident,  she  blamed  them. 

"One  of  us  will  come  back  for 
you.  Just  call  when  you're  ready," 
Kay  offered,  stopping  in  front  of  the 
entrance. 

"That  won't  be  necessary.  I'll  call 
a  cab,"  Evie  replied  curtly. 

"But—" 

The  car  door  shut  and  Evie 
pushed  toward  the  entrance,  her 
head  bent  against  the  forceful  wind. 

INSIDE  at  the  desk,  a  stern-faced 
nurse  pulled  out  a  form  and 
poised  her  pen  over  it. 

"Please,  let  me  see  my  child  first." 

"I'm  sorry.  We  need  this  informa- 
tion, Mrs.  Radley.  This  will  only  take 
a  moment  or  two,"  the  nurse  said 
crisply. 

When  Evie  was  finally  escorted 
down  the  medicinal-smelling  corri- 
dor, Dr.  Wells  was  just  emerging 
from  Cindy's  room. 

"How  is  she,  Doctor?  Will  she  be 
all  right?"  Evie  asked  fearfully. 

"Don't  let  all  the  bandages  scare 
you,  Evie.  Cindy  is  cut  and  bruised. 


She  has  a  broken  leg.  No  concussion, 
thank  God.  She's  exhausted  but  still 
awake.  Go  on  in,"  he  said,  a  smile 
wreathing  his  round  face. 

As  she  entered  the  room  Evie 
pasted  a  smile  on  her  face  and 
fought  to  keep  it  there  through  the 
shock  of  seeing  Cindy  so  badly 
bruised  and  heavily  bandaged. 

"How  do  you  feel,  honey?"  Evie 
asked  in  a  tremulous  whisper  grasp- 
ing the  child's  small  hand  in  her  own. 

"I  tore  my  pretty  red  dress,  Mama. 
And  I  .  .  .  never  got  to  be  an  angel." 

"Dresses  can  be  replaced.  Little 
girls  can't." 

"I'm  so  tired,  Mama." 

"Go  to  sleep,  darling." 

Evie  sat  there,  waiting.  It  was 
dark  outside  when  Cindy  stirred  and 
spoke  her  name. 

"I'm  here,  honey.  Feeling  better 
now?" 

"I  kind  of  .  .  .  hurt  all  over." 

"Want  to  talk  for  a  minute?" 

"All  right." 

"Honey,  why  did  you  run  into  the 
street?"  Evie  asked  softly. 

The  words  came  sadly,  haltingly. 
"I  thought  God  .  .  .  was  answering 
my  prayer.  The  lady  looked  like  you 
.  .  .  The  car  was  blue  .  .  .  just  like 
ours.  I  was  so  happy  ...  I  just  ran 
after,  you,  Mama.  Only  it  wasn't 
you." 

Arms  went  about  Evie's  heaving 
shoulders  as  someone  gently  urged 
her  up.  "Your  little  girl  will  probably 
sleep  through  now,  Mrs.  Radley. 
Why  don't  you  go  home?  Would  you 
like  a  sedative?"  the  nurse  inquired. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Evie  said,  smil- 
ing as  she  looked  through  the  misty 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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"Are  the  Cohens  in  Cairo 
Still  Egyptians?99 


By  Walter  Terry 


Two  synagogues,  fourteen  churches,  and  nine  hundred  mosques 


SHE  was  a  Jewess.  Her  hair  was 
flaming  red  and  her  eyes  were 
green.  She  was  young,  about  twenty, 
and  very  pretty.  She  stood  outside 
the  entrance  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue built  on  a  site  that  was  old 
when  Moses  was  young.  Her  brother 
was  the  Rabbi.  I  asked  her  if  she 
spoke  Hebrew.  She  looked  startled: 
"Heavens,  no!  I'm  an  Egyptian." 

This  was  Cairo.  The  year  was 
1945.  I  had  been  stationed  in  Egypt 
(with  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps  —  now  an  independent  Air 
Force)  for  close  to  three  years.  I 
loved  exploring  pyramids,  mosques, 
cemeteries  and  places  steeped  in  his- 
tory. On  this  day,  I  took  three  Army 
chaplains  —  Jewish,   Catholic,  Prot- 


estant—  with  me  to  Old  Cairo  .  .  . 
modern  Cairo  is  1,000  years  old. 
First  we  visited  the  Church  of  St. 
Sargius,  built  over  a  cave  where 
Christendom's  Holy  Family  is  said 
to  have  found  sanctuary  during  the 
Flight  to  Egypt  (Matt.  2:13-23). 
They  had  come  there,  both  the  Cop- 
tic Priest  and  the  Rabbi  told  me, 
because  it  was  the  Jewish  Quarter, 
because  it  was  the  Land  of  Goshen. 

A  Unique  Synagogue 

With  considerable  pride,  the 
Rabbi  told  the  three  American  chap- 
lains, "I  can  boast  that  this  is  the 
only  synagogue  in  the  world  that  is 
surrounded  by  fourteen  Christian 
churches  and  nine  hundred  mosques 


Mr.  Terry  is  Dance  Editor  and  Critic  of  Saturday  Review,  a  world 
authority  on  the  dance,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  books. 
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and  lives  in  peace.  Come,  I  will  show 
you  something."  He  took  us  into  the 
synagogue  and  pointed  to  a  long 
panel  of  wood  on  which  there  were 
letters  carved.  "It  is  a  sort  of  a 
treaty,"  he  said,  "between  Moslems 
and  Jews.  It's  very  old.  Maybe  a 
thousand  years?  I  don't  know.  In  the 
past,  we  have  had  to  point  to  it  to 
remind  our  fellow  Egyptians  about 
an  agreement.  But  we  haven't  had  to 
do  it  for  years.  We  live  in  peace.  I 
dread  Zionism  —  it  may  destroy  this 
peace." 

In  the  synagogue,  the  traditional 
portions  of  the  services  were  con- 
ducted in  Hebrew.  In  nearby  St. 
Sargius,  a  drum,  triangle,  and  cym- 
bal accompanied  liturgy  spoken  and 
sung  in  the  language  of  the 
Pharaohs.  In  any  of  the  nearby 
mosques,  the  chants  were  in  classical 
Arabic.  None  of  the  congregations 
understood  a  word.  The  sermons  all 
were  in  modern  Arabic,  for  all  of  the 
worshipers  were  Egyptians,  members 
of  three  different  faiths.  Almost  all 
were  Semites,  although  the  Coptic 
Christians  included  some  who  re- 
sembled their  Hamitic  forebears  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

Old  Cairo 

Old  Cairo  is  holy  ground.  That  is 
why  it  was  spared  when  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  conquerors  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  It  is  holy  because  the 
synagogue  is  built  on  the  rock  where 
Moses  is  said  to  have  stood  and 
preached  to  the  Children  of  Israel; 
it  is  holy  because  Mary,  Joseph,  and 
the  Child  Jesus,  fleeing  from  Herod, 
found  succor  among  their  Jewish 
kinsmen;  it  is  holy  because  the  near- 
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est  Moslem  monument  is  the 
Mosque  of  Amr,  built  when  Moham- 
med was  still  alive  and  which  con- 
tains a  column  with  a  whip-like  slash 
in  the  stone  because  Mohammed 
had  ordered  it  to  fly  from  Mecca  to 
the  first  mosque  in  Egypt. 

Old  Cairo  is  a  whole  level  below 
the  newer  city.  In  1945,  an  old 
crone,  wearing  a  heavy  silver  cross, 
opened  the  gates  for  you,  and  you 
walked  down  rubbled  steps  to  the  * 
old  city.  And  woe  betide  you  if  you 
did  not  give  her  baksheesh,  a  tip, 
for  the  curses  would  ring  out  over 
the  narrow  streets.  Christians  came 
to  this  holy  sub-city  but  so  also  did 
the  Jews.  There  was  one  all- Jewish 
street.  The  Rabbi  said,  "This  is  sanc- 
tuary for  Jews.  They  are  safe  here. 
They  are  at  home  no  matter  where 
they  come  from." 

The  Rabbi  showed  the  three  chap- 
lains a  spot  and  said,  "The  rock  of 
Moses  is  under  this  floor.  At  least  we 
think  it  is." 

"Why  isn't  it  excavated?  Why 
can't  it  be  seen?"  asked  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

"That  would  be  dangerous,"  said 
the  Rabbi.  "The  people  would  be 
tempted  to  worship  the  rock  — 
Moses  stood  there!,  they  would  say 
—  and  that  would  be  wrong.  So  it 
is  best  they  just  know  it  is  there. 
But  this  they  can  see  and  be  proud." 
He  showed  us  a  scroll,  a  book  of  the 
Torah  and  the  writing  had  been 
done  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  Most 
of  it  had  disintegrated  with  the 
centuries,  but  a  precious  fragment 
remained. 

As  we  came  out  into  the  sunlight, 
the  Rabbi's  sister  was  there  to  say 


goodbye  and  to  thank  us  for  coming. 
"Our  big  synagogue,"  she  said,  "is  in 
modern  Cairo.  Have  you  seen  it? 
Very  big  and  very  impressive.  But 
this  is  the  oldest.  Right  here,  my 
ancestors  started  out  from  Egypt  to 
the  Promised  Land.  Some  stayed. 
My  family  remained  —  thousands  of 
years  ago.  This  was  home  to  many. 
It  still  is." 

Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems 
Mingle 

It  was  home  also,  in  1945,  to 
Madame  Katawi  Pasha,  Lady-in- 
Waiting  to  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 
Madame  Katawi  was  a  Jewess  and  a 
practicing  one.  I  met  her  at  a  small 
party.  We  spoke  in  French  since  she 
knew  only  Arabic  and  French.  She 
was  in  her  sixties,  silver-haired,  beau- 
tiful. She  urged  the  American  guests 
to  visit  the  "great"  synagogue  in 
modern  Cairo.  She  had  enormous 
pride  in  it.  But  she  was  an  Egyptian. 

King  Farouk,  already  gross  and 
dissipated  in  1945,  said  to  a  senior 
and  major  American  educator:  "I 
don't  believe  I  can  try  any  more.  It 
is  useless.  My  government  is  corrupt. 
Everything  I  try  to  do  to  bring 
Egypt  into  this  century  is  thwarted. 
It  is  useless  to  try  any  more.  But 
I  will  tell  you  this,  when  the  war  is 
over,  the  Zionists  will  try  to  take 
Palestine.  I  will  fight  it.  My  country 
is  considered  backward  by  many,  but 
we  don't  believe  in  a  religious  state. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  my  people 
are  Moslem,  about  2  percent  are 
Christian,  and  there  are  Jews.  All  are 
represented  in  my  government.  I 
have  made  that  the  law.  The  Chris- 
tians   have    caused    me    the    most 


trouble  because  they  are  grasping 
and  greedy,  but  they  are  very  good 
with  money  —  my  minister  of  finance 
is  a  Copt.  But  a  new  religious  state 
in  the  twentieth  century?  In  Pale- 
stine? I  thought  Tibet  would  be  the 
last  of  these.  But  no,  there  will  be 
war  and  bloodshed  and  hatred  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  pity." 

Eli  Cohen  was  another  Egyptian. 
His  father  owned  one  of  the  finest 
shops  in  the  Mousky,  Cairo's  bazaar 
area.  It  was  near  to  Hatoun's,  a 
Moslem  (or,  perhaps,  Coptic)  estab- 
lishment. Both  would  provide  poten- 
tial customers  with  Turkish  coffee  or 
Persian  tea.  Both  had  Egyptian 
antiques  and  modern  Egyptian  crafts. 
Both  were  equally  popular  with  war- 
time tourists. 

Dervish  Ceremony 

I  wanted  desperately  to  go  to  a 
dervish  ceremony.  It  seemed  hope- 
less. The  king  had  banned  appear- 
ances by  both  the  whirling  dervishes 
and  the  howling  dervishes  because 
he  felt  that  non-Moslems  would  see 
such  rites  as  barbaric,  not  representa- 
tive of  a  modern  country.  He  did 
permit,  however,  the  Zikr,  the  rite 
of  the  vibrating  dervishes.  But  how 
to  see  it?  Eli  Cohen  arranged  it  for 
me.  He  knew  the  blind  singer  of 
the  Koran:  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
keepers  of  a  twelfth-century  mosque. 
At  midnight,  Eli  took  me  to  the 
ancient  courtyard.  It  was  lighted  by 
torches.  The  faithful  prayed  to  Allah. 
The  congregation  vibrated  in 
rhythm.  A  bearded  old  man  with 
flowing  robes  and  a  sort  of  stove- 
pipe hat,  whirled.  The  green  and 
gold  banner  of  Mohammed  waved  in 
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the  night  air.  I  was  the  guest  of  Eli 
Cohen,  Egyptian. 

The  Cairo  Cohens:  Still  Egyptians? 
World  War  II  came  to  an  end.  The 
State  of  Israel  was  born.  What  has 
happened  to  the  old  synagogue  built 
upon  the  rock  of  Moses?  What  of  the 
Cohens  who  had  lived  in  Egypt  since 
the  time  of  Moses?  Madame  Katawi 
Pasha  will  be  dead.  But  what  of 
those  who  lived  and  worked  in  Old 
Cairo?  The  Cohens  in  New  York  are 
Americans.  Are  the  Cohens  in  Cairo 
still  Egyptians?  No  one  can  be  sure 
what  has  happened  to  the  synagogue 


and  the  quiet  street  surrounded  by 
fourteen  churches  and  nine  hundred 
mosques.  Citizenship  and  religion 
were  not  in  conflict  in  1945.  As  you 
walked  down  the  Kahn  el  Khalili, 
through  the  bazaars,  to  Hatoun's  or 
Cohen's,  as  your  feet  kicked  up  the 
dust  by  the  Mosque  of  Amr;  as  you 
rapped  on  the  ancient  gate  and  de- 
scended into  Old  Cairo  and  headed 
for  both  church  and  synagogue,  you 
were  in  Egypt,  and  the  people  were 
Egyptians.  Some  guided  by  the  Cres- 
cent Moon,  some  by  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  some  by  the  Star  of  David. 
Egyptians. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Gen.  45;  Jer.  46:20;  Matt.  2:13-23. 

1.  This  author  wistfully  asks,  "In  Cairo,  do  Moslems,  Christians,  and 
Jews  still  live  together  peacefully?"  What  grounds  have  you  for 
either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  answer? 

2.  Even  in  1945  how  could  such  mutual  respect  exist  among  groups 
with  such  long,  desperate,  intolerant  histories? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  Israel  a  "religious  state"?  Egypt? 

God's  Houses 

Cologne's  twin  spires  above  the  Rhine, 
Tent  with  sawdust,  boughs  of  pine; 
Storefront  plain  with  twenty  odd  chairs 
And  poorly  framed  pictures  in  uneven  pairs; 
Stately  brick  in  Georgian  style, 
Spire  can  be  seen  for  many  a  mile; 
Architect's  nightmare  from  another  year, 
Yet  what  memories  even  it  holds  dear; 
Furtively  crossed  twigs  in  war's  prison  camp, 
Whispered  prayers  in  cold  and  damp; 
Jewels  and  gold  worth  a  king's  ransom, 
Or  board  replacing  glass  above  the  transom; 
Jerusalem's  Temple, 
And  Bethlehem's  Stall; 
God's  houses 
Are  they  all. 

— William  Hearn 
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Santa  Wore  Purple  Mittens 


By  Barbara  L.  Kelly 


AS  CHRISTMAS  approaches  and, 
like  Scrooge,  I  see  visions  of 
Christmases  past,  there  is  one  that 
outshines  all  the  rest.  It  was  my  first 
Christmas  away  from  family,  but 
there  was  little  time  to  think  about 
that  as  we  made  plans  to  entertain 
hundreds  of  GI's  during  the  holiday 
season.  For  this  particular  Christmas 
was  coming  to  an  American  Army 
post  in  Germany.  It  was  Weih- 
nachten  with  strings  of  white  lights 
decorating  the  Idar-Oberstein  streets. 
It  was  the  time  for  giving,  and  the 
gift  that  every  GI  most  wanted  to 
send  home  was  himself. 

At  Strassburg  Kaserne,  in  the 
Army  Special  Services  Club  where 
I  was  a  recreation  director,  much 
thought  was  being  given  to  plans  for 
the  holiday  season.  One  that  was 
especially  dear  to  our  hearts  was  the 


"Dad  for  a  Day"  program  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  before  Christmas. 
This  was  to  be  a  party  for  under- 
privileged German  children  in  the 
area.  The  men  who  wanted  to  could 
sponsor  a  child,  which  meant  bring- 
ing a  present  for  him  and  taking 
charge  of  him  for  the  afternoon.  The 
rest  were  invited  to  help  with  the 
games  and  refreshments. 

In  ones  and  twos  the  men  drifted 
into  the  office  to  study  the  list  pro- 
vided by  the  chaplain's  office.  With 
sympathetic  concern  they  evaluated 
the  stark  facts  of  the  list:  "Hans  S., 
age  5,  large  family;  Gisele  G.,  age 
7,  lives  with  aged  grandmother,"  etc. 

Choosing  the  child  took  time.  'Til 
take  Trudi,"  one  would  say.  "She's 
the  same  age  as  my  sister." 

His  buddy  would  decide,  "Give 
me    Willi.    I    dig    boys    better.     I 
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wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a 
girl  —  not  one  that  age  anyway." 

Each  one  had  a  different  reason, 
but,  fortunately,  the  reasons  and  the 
list  came  out  even  and  every  child 
had  a  sponsor. 

Reports  came  in  daily.  "I  went  to 
the  PX  today,"  Bill  would  say.  "Look 
at  the  fire  truck  and  shirt  I  got  for 
Dieter." 

Earle  came  in  with  a  battery- 
powered  bus  and  explained  to  the 
preoccupied  club  director  how  to 
make  the  bus  turn  to  the  left  and 
right.  "And  if  you  push  it  like  this, 
the  bus  goes  straight  up,"  he  con- 
cluded triumphantly. 

"How  wonderful!"  the  director  ex- 
claimed absentmindedly  before 
hurrying  off  amid  peals  of  laughter 
to  pick  out  prizes  for  that  evening's 
quiz,  check  on  refreshments,  see  if 
the  secretary  had  finished  the  re- 
ports, and  do  a  dozen  other  things 
before  dinner. 

The  pile  of  gaily  colored  presents 
hidden  away  in  the  club  office  grew 
larger  each  day.  A  Jewish  soldier 
brought  in  a  beautiful  doll  he  had 
bought  for  the  little  girl  he  had 
chosen.  "Could  you  wrap  it?"  he 
asked  anxiously.  "I  can't  seem  to  get 
the  ribbon  right." 

THE  NIGHT  before  the  party  a 
group  from  the  club  went  carol 
singing  through  the  dependent  hous- 
ing areas  and  then  returned  to 
the  club  for  hot  chocolate  and 
cookies.  A  beautiful  big  fir  tree  in  the 
lounge  was  then  decorated  and  pro- 
nounced by  all  to  be  perfect.  The 
windows  were  frosted  in  Christmas 
designs    and   other   decorations   put 
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up.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  foyer, 
facing  everyone  who  entered  the 
door,  loomed  a  larger-than-life  Santa 
wearing  purple  mittens,  our  German 
artist's  conception  of  the  jolly  myth. 

Somehow,  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness the  day  of  the  party.  Last  min- 
ute packages  were  hastily  tucked 
under  the  tall,  resplendent  tree.  The 
lounge  lights  glistened  on  the  frosted 
windows.  Crepe  paper  streamers  un-  t 
dulated  briskly  each  time  the  club 
door  opened,  letting  in  a  soldier  or 
two  and  a  sharp,  cold  breeze. 

A  GI  Santa  (no  mittens)  wan- 
dered around  tugging  his  stomach, 
rearranging  it  more  comfortably.  In 
the  kitchen,  several  soldiers  joked 
and  chided  one  another  as  they 
snitched  cookies  from  the  trays  being 
readied.  Finally,  an  Army  bus  dis- 
gorged twenty-four  children,  shy, 
scrubbed,  and  neatly  labeled,  under 
the  direction  of  Friedel,  the  plump, 
good-natured  German  girl  who 
worked  at  the  club. 

Children  and  GI's  met  in  confu- 
sion in  the  small  foyer. 

"Here's  mine!" 

"Have  you  seen  Heidi  R.?" 

"My  gosh,  he's  so  small!  I  wonder 
if  the  shirt  will  fit." 

The  children,  of  course,  spoke  no 
English  and  the  GI's,  little  or  no 
German,  but  shy  smiles  spoke  an  in- 
ternational language  as  large  and 
small  hands  joined  and  the  assem- 
blage moved  into  the  lounge. 

Several  games,  with  the  soldiers 
rooting  for  "their  children,"  seemed 
to  make  the  children  feel  more  at 
home.  Then  Santa  arrived  to  pass 
out  the  presents.  Soon  there  were 
mechanical  toys  going  through  their 


paces;  clothing  was  tried  on  and 
admired;  and  the  call  for  Friedel 
echoed  on  all  sides. 

"Tell  him  how  it  works,  will  you?" 

"I  think  she  has  to  go  to  bath- 
room." 

"What  is  he  saying?" 

Busy  Friedel  did  her  best  to  act  as 
interpreter  for  all. 

Two  little  boys  happily  played 
with  a  toy  hockey  game,  while  the 
recipient  of  the  game,  equally  happy, 
wound  up  the  ladders  on  the  fire 
truck  someone  else  had  received. 
But  one  way  or  another,  the  gifts  all 
seemed  to  please  someone. 

Later  the  cookies,  ice  cream,  and 
hot  chocolate  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  unexpected  highlight  of 
the  afternoon,  however,  was  pro- 
vided by  a  soldier  who  took  pictures 
for  all  with  his  Polaroid  camera. 
None  of  the  children  had  ever  seen 
one  before  and  it  seemed  a  very 
special  land  of  Christmas  magic. 

All  too  soon  the  Army  bus  was 
back  outside  the  door  and  the  chil- 
dren hastily  buttoned  into  their  coats 
and  checked  to  see  that  they  had  all 
their  belongings.  "Dad"  and  child 
solemnly  shook  hands  according  to 
German  custom  and  parted  with 
almost  the  only  words  spoken  all 
afternoon  that  were  understood  by 
all:  "Danke,"  "Bitte,"  and  "Wieder- 
sehen." 

DURING  the  few  evenings  still 
left  until  Christmas,  other  sea- 
sonal programs  were  held.  Then 
when  the  club  closed  at  ten,  the 
three  directors  gathered  each  night 
to  work  on  the  Christmas  Eve  Pro- 
gram. We  decided  to  give  the  men 


a  fashion  show  as  our  Christmas  gift. 
That  may  seem  like  an  unlikely  gift 
for  a  bunch  of  soldiers,  but  there  was 
a  reason  behind  it.  In  the  club  we 
always  wore  uniforms  and  whenever 
the  GI's  saw  us  in  civilian  clothes,  no 
matter  what  we  were  wearing,  they 
always  enthusiastically  commented 
on  how  much  they  liked  our  outfit. 

Since  one  director  had  to  be  in 
uniform  at  all  times  when  the  club 
was  open,  the  girl  in  uniform  read 
the  fashion  commentary.  The  other 
two  of  us,  with  the  help  of  Friedel, 
hurried  in  and  out  of  ski  clothes, 
shorts,  formals,  or  whatever  we  hap- 
pened to  have.  Our  commentator 
ad  libbed  from  notes  and  humorously 
related  our  outfits  to  various  club 
activities.  Piano  mood  music  was  pro- 
vided by  an  officer,  who  shortly 
afterward  became  engaged  to  the 
other  model.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  never  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
hearse, it  was  a  huge  success.  Who 
says  the  GI  audience  is  tough? 

With  the  main  events  over,  Christ- 
mas Day  passed  quietly  at  the  club 
with  more  refreshments,  carols,  and 
games.  And  then  there  was  only  the 
beautiful  remembrance  of  Christmas 
past.  ■  ■ 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  34,  36,  37,  38,  U.  S.  Air  Force; 
page  60,  U.  S.  Army;  page  61,  U.  S. 
Navy  and  World  Bible  Conference. 

Haiku  Homily 
The  difference  between 
"somebody  should"  and  "I  will" 
is  self-discipline. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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"Then,  Don't  Pray!" 


By  Harold  Rogers 


Too  uptight? 


THEN,  don't  pray!"  Those  words 
coming  from  my  friend  and  con- 
fidant, a  man  who  had  given  his  life 
to  the  ministry,  and  one  who  be- 
lieved implicitly  in  prayer,  was  a  bit 
of  advice  that  I  did  not  expect. 

For  days  and  nights  we  had  been 
at  the  bedside  of  a  loved  one  who 
was  desperately  ill.  The  suffering 
was  so  intense  that  medication 
brought  little  relief  and  then  only  for 
short  periods.  Several  times  we  were 
told  by  doctors  to  expect  death  at 
any  time.  And  for  the  one  suffering, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  us  who  stood 
by,  death  would  have  been  welcome. 

We  had  prayed  for  healing,  and 


seemingly  that  prayer  was  being 
denied.  We  had  also  prayed  that 
there  might  be  an  end  to  suffering. 
That  prayer  also  seemed  to  go  un- 
answered. 

And  so  I  had  said  to  my  friend, 
"I've  reached  the  place  where  I  cant 
pray  any  more.** 

He  looked  straight  at  me,  and  I 
fully  expected  him  to  say,  "You 
have  always  believed  in  prayer,"  and 
then  to  have  him  cite  many  in- 
stances where  persistence  in  prayer 
had  prevailed.  But  he  said,  'Then 
don't  pray!" 

A  smile  softened  his  face.  "Let  me 
pray  for  you.  Just  relax,  if  you  can. 


Mr.  Rogers  is  a  staff  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Evangelism  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is  the  author  of  many  hooks, 
articles,  and  short  stories. 
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Forget  about  your  own  prayers." 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  There  were 
so  many  times  when  I  had  depended 
on  prayer,  and  now  the  need  was 
so  desperate;  yet  I  had  confidence 
in  him. 

I  am  not  sure  just  how  long  it  was 
before  I  did  pray.  Perhaps  I  con- 
tinued to  pray  in  spirit,  I  don't  know. 
But  there  did  come  a  time  when 
there  were  changes  for  the  better, 
and  that  loved  one  is  now  leading 
an  active  life;  yet  those  words  of  my 
friend  have  remained  with  me. 

Too  Uptight  to  Pray 

Some  time  ago,  while  teaching  an 
adult  Church  School  class,  I  related 
this  incident.  The  illustration  seemed 
to  go  unnoticed  until  one  day  a 
mother  in  the  class  came  to  me.  Her 
five-year-old  son  had  been  so  badly 
burned  that  his  right  arm  was  to  be 
amputated. 

"I'm  so  uptight  I  cant  pray,"  she 
said.  "Will  you  pray  for  me?" 

With  complete  understanding  I 
was  able  to  say,  "Yes." 

As  I  think  of  my  own  situation  and 
the  plight  of  that  young  mother,  I 
am  certain  that  there  are  many  times 
when  we  become  so  uptight  that  we 
actually  cannot  pray,  at  least  not  in 
our  accustomed  fashion.  In  the  exact 
words  of  my  friend  I  would  say, 
"Then,  don't  pray.  This  is  a  time  to 


let  another  pray  for  you." 

Now  the  scene  shifts  a  bit.  If  you 
are  the  one  who  is  asked  to  pray,  be 
faithful  to  your  responsibility.  The 
one  asking  you  to  pray  is  asking  be- 
cause he  or  she  feels  that  you  will 
follow  through,  and  it  indicates  that 
the  person  asking  feels  confident  that 
you  have  a  vital  relationship  with 
the  Heavenly  Father.  What  a  com- 
pliment! What  a  challenge!  Be  faith- 
ful to  it. 

If  a  friend  were  to  entrust  us  with 
a  sum  of  money  and  say,  "Please 
deposit  this  in  the  bank  for  me;  I 
have  written  a  check  that  needs  to 
be  covered,"  undoubtedly  we  would 
be  faithful  to  that  trust.  To  be  en- 
trusted with  a  prayer  request  entails 
the  same  responsibility. 

Having  been  in  both  positions,  too 
uptight  to  pray,  and  the  one  who 
was  requested  to  pray,  I  have  found 
these  words  helpful  in  either  situa- 
tion: "I  write  you  this  so  that  you 
may  know  that  you  have  eternal  life 
—  you  who  believe  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God.  This  is  why  we  have 
courage  in  God's  presence;  we  are 
sure  that  he  will  hear  us  if  we  ask 
him  for  anything  that  is  according 
to  his  will.  He  hears  us  whenever  we 
ask  him;  since  we  know  this  is  true, 
we  know  also  that  he  gives  us  what 
we  ask  from  him"  (I  John  5:13-15, 
Good  News  For  Modern  Man). 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Acts  12:5;  Romans  8:26;  I  Cor.  5:7;  2  Cor.  1:11. 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  too  uptight  or  too  worn-out  to  pray?  Did 
you  have  anyone  to  "take  over"  for  you? 

2.  In  times  of  crisis  we  have  to  lean  on  others  —  our  dependence  on 
them  grows.  We  just  can't  "go  it  alone."  Why  shouldn't  this  reality 
apply  to  prayer  also? 
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The  Christmas  Gentleman 

in  America 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


ONE  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  ago  the  remark,  "He's 
really  here,  God  bless  him!"  was 
heard  up  and  down  New  York's 
lower  Broadway.  The  month  was 
February.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, there  was  something  special 
about  the  man  with  the  red  beard 
to  provoke  such  a  comment. 

The  gendeman  at  whom  one  and 
all  stared  was  none  other  than 
Charles  Dickens,  England's  rising 
young  novelist.  He  was  only  thirty 
years  old,  and  he  was  on  his  first 
visit  to  America.  He  had  just  arrived 
in  Manhattan,  eager  to  see  all  the 
"sights"  of  the  biggest  town  in  the 
"States." 

As  one  might  have  expected,  im- 
portant people  soon  came  calling. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  his  register- 
ing at  the  Carlton  House,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Father  Knickerbocker's 
most  celebrated  penman,  was  shown 
to  his  room.  For  several  months  the 
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two  men  had  been  carrying  on  a 
genial  correspondence,  and  when 
they  met  at  last,  they  threw  their 
arms  about  each  other.  Never  was 
there  a  happier  friendship! 

For  the  next  few  days,  Dickens 
lived  in  a  dazzling  whirl.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  with 
the  red  beard  and  the  bright-colored 
waistcoats  was  pleased  by  the  sensa- 
tion he  caused.  Crowds  gathered 
wherever  he  so  much  as  showed  his 
face. 

The  "Boz  Ball"  ("Boz"  was 
Dickens'  pen  name  when  he  first 
started  to  write)  and  the  "Great  Boz 
Dinner"  climaxed  his  stay  in  the 
city.  For  the  "Great  Boz  Dinner," 
held  on  February  18,  at  the  City 
Hotel,  the  committee  in  charge  set 
the  price  of  the  tickets  at  $15.  The 
place  was  sold  out. 

Dickens  used  this  occasion  to  pay 
a  fervent  tribute  to  his  good  friend, 
Washington  Irving.  It  was  probably 


Everyone  looked  at  Charles  Dickens, 
the  man  with  the  red  beard 


the  most  charming  speech  of  his  en- 
tire tour,  and  when  Irving  tried  to 
reply,  he  could  not  finish  —  emotion 
overcame  him. 

Immediately  afterward  the  two 
men  departed  for  Washington  where 
they  spent  considerable  time  to- 
gether. When  the  hour  came  at  last 
to  say  goodbye,  Dickens  broke  out 
into  this  moving  farewell:  "Where 
ever  you  go,  God  bless  you!  What 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  seeing  and 
talking  with  you  I  will  not  attempt 
to  say.  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long 
as  I  live." 

BACK  in  England,  the  novelist 
plunged  into  his  writing  with 
more  furious  energy  than  ever.  Then, 
in  the  fall  of  1843,  he  had  his  hap- 
piest inspiration.  Riding  north  on  the 
train  to  Manchester  to  open  that 
city's  new  Athenaeum,  there  came  an 
idea  for  a  holiday  tale  that  was  to 
prove  the  most  amazing  success  of 
his  entire  career. 

It  was  A  Christmas  Carol.  The 
very  first  day  —  December  19,  1843 
—  it  was  placed  on  the  London 
bookstalls,  the  entire  edition  was 
completely  sold  out.  The  author  was 
overwhelmed  with  praise.  Thomas 
Hood,  Thackeray,  and  Lord  Jeffrey 
all  paid  tribute  to  his  genius.  Letters 
also  poured  in  from  the  humblest  of 
readers  who  told  of  how  moved  they 
had  been  by  this  tender,  heartwarm- 
ing tale;  the  book  was  so  treasured 
that  it  was  kept  "on  a  little  shelf  by 
itself." 


No  writer  had  ever  scored  a  bigger 
triumph  with  a  Christmas  story  — 
nor  has  to  this  day.  Dickens'  yuletide 
volume  was  followed  by  others,  but 
none  surpassed  his  first. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
went  by  before  "the  man  with  the 
red  beard"  saw  New  York  again.  In 
1868  Dickens  was  again  in  America 
for  a  tour  of  public  readings  from  his 
works.  He  now  had  a  most  imposing 
list  of  titles,  including  that  Christmas 
classic,  the  'Tittle  Carol,"  as  he  called 
it. 

His  old  friend,  Washington  Irving, 
was  no  longer  around,  having  died 
nine  years  before.  But  the  crowds 
were  just  as  great,  and  the  visitor 
from  across  the  Atlantic  was  again 
the  idol  of  all  Americans. 

To  John  Forster,  his  biographer 
back  home,  Dickens  gloatingly 
wrote:  "I  have  now  read  in  New 
York  City  to  40,000  people,  and  am 
quite  as  well  known  in  the  streets  as 
I  am  in  London.  People  will  turn 
back,  turn  again  and  face  me,  and 
have  a  look  at  me,  or  will  say  to  one 
another:  'Look  here!  Dickens  com- 
mg! 

BUT  for  Charles  Dickens,  alas,  the 
sands  had  nearly  run  out.  No 
mortal  could  stand  up  very  long 
under  such  a  platform  ordeal.  To  his 
readings  he  gave  everything  he  had; 
when  he  had  finished  Sikes  and 
Nancy  from  Oliver  Twist  he  was  so 
spent  that  he  could  not  even  talk. 
Those  appearances  brought  a  flood  of 
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dollars,  but  took  a  vital  toll.  Within 
less  than  two  years  the  great  writer 
had  passed  from  the  scene  —  struck 
down  when  he  was  only  fifty-eight 
by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

In  these  present  days,  so  far  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  New  York  still  cherishes  one 
souvenir  of  its  distinguished  guest.  At 
the  Morgan  Library  on  Madison 
Avenue  there  may  be  seen  today 
the  original  manuscript  of  A  Christ- 
mas Carol.  Hearsay  has  it  that  noth- 
ing in  that  priceless  collection  is 
more  sought  out  by  sightseers,  par- 
ticularly during  the  holiday  season. 
If  this  is  true  —  if  a  man's  writings 
can  stand  for  the  personality  that 
once  strode  so  buoyantly  through 
Manhattan  streets  —  then  Charles 
Dickens  is  still  very  much  the  sub- 
ject of  great  curiosity  and  adulation 
in  America!  ■  ■ 


THE  FROZEN  HEART 

( Continued  from  page  46 ) 

window  at  the  dancing  Christmas 
lights.  Around  the  tree  on  the  frozen 
lawn,  a  group  of  carolers  had 
gathered  to  sing  "Silent  Night"  in 
the  softly  falling  snow. 

"All  is  calm,  all  is  bright,"  she 
whispered.  And  there  was  warmth 
in  her  heart  again.  The  ice  around 
it  had  finally  melted.  Leaning  over 
her  sleeping  child,  she  kissed  her 
goodnight  and  tip-toed  out.  Time 
now  to  call  the  Holisters  and  make 
things  right.  *  ■  ■ 
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Give  LINKS  for  Christmas! 

THE  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  de- 
partments are  of  interest  to  civilians 
as  well  as  servicemen  and  women. 
Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to 
fill  your  needs.  Order  THE  LINE  in 
individual  subscriptions  at  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  for  dis- 
tribution to  personnel  are  invoiced 
yearly  or  quarterly  at  twenty  cents 
per  copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more  to  one  address. 


MAIL copies  of  THE  LINK  to: 

Name 


Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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A  four-nation  service  takes  place  early  Sunday  morning,  June  11,  in  the 
woods  outside  Volkach,  Germany.  German,  French,  Canadian,  and  U.S. 
engineer  soldiers  participated  in  the  service  while  they  were  training  in  an 
engineer  exercise  under  NATO  command.  Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Edward  A. 
Sterling  of  the  7th  Engineer  Brigade  stands  by  while  Staff  Sergeant  Karl  H. 
Kreis  reads  in  English,  then  in  German.  Behind  him  is  German  Army  Chap- 
lain Fuchs  of  Koblenz,  Germany. 
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Divine  service  was  held  on  the  forecastle  of  the  USS  CORAL  SEA  (CVA-43) 
on  4  July,  en  route  to  the  U.S.  following  an  eight  month  deployment  to  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  service  included  a  calling  of  the  roll  of  shipmates  listed 
as  POW/MIA/KIA.  CDR.  Stanford  E.  Linzey,  Jr.  CHC,  USN,  leads  in  prayer. 


News  in  Pictures 


The  Sea  of  Galilee,  Capernaum,  where 
Jesus  ministered,  taught,  and  called  his 
fishermen-disciples.  Here,  from  March 
6-19,  1973  a  World  Bible  Conference 
will  be  convened.  The  Rev.  Paul  Rader, 
Evangelist,  of  Washington,  D.C.  is 
Executive  Director. 
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7<£e  >di*t6  frlenda* 


Dec.   1-8  CHANUKAH,  Jewish  Feast  of  Lights,  commemorates  victory 

of  Maccabees  over  the  Syrians  (165  B.C.)  and  re-dedication 

of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
Dec.  1-31        Lighting  of  the  Temple  Square,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  ^ 

Dec.  2  World  Community  Day. 

Dec.  3  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

Dec  4-24       Christmas  Fair,  Nuernberg,  Germany. 
Dec.  6  St.  Nicholas  Day,  Belgium  and  Europe  generally. 

Dec.  7  Pearl  Harbor  Day — 31st  anniversary. 

Dec.  8  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Roman  Catholic  Holy 

Day  of  Obligation. 
Dec.  10  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT.  BIBLE  SUNDAY. 

Dec.   10-17     Human  Rights  Week. 
Dec.   13  St.  Lucia's  Day,  Sweden. 

Dec.   14  National  Junior  Frisbee  Championships,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Dec.  15  Birthday  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  founder  of  Esperanto.  Bill 

of  Rights  Day. 
Dec.   16-24     Nine  Days  of  Posadas,  Mexico. 
Dec.   16-Jan.  6  Philippine  Christmas,  the  world's  longest. 
Dec.   16  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  born  this  day  in  1770. 

Dec.   17  THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT.  Wright  Brothers  Day. 

Dec.  21  Winter  begins.  Winter  solstice  at  1:13  p.m.  EST. 

Dec.   23  Joseph  Smith's  birthday,  Mormon  observance. 

Dec.  24  FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT.  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Dec.  25  CHRISTMAS.  Christ's  Birth  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

Dec.  26  Boxing    Day,    England    and    Commonwealth    countries.    St. 

Stephen's  Day,  in  honor  of  the  first  Christian  Martyr. 
Dec.  27  St.  John's  Day,  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 

Dec.  27-Jan.  2  Orange  Bowl  Festival,  Miami,  Fla. 
Dec.  28  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  cf.  St.  Matt.  2:13  ff. 

Dec.  31  FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS.  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE! 


THE  LINK  STAFF  EXTENDS  TO  ITS  READERS  EVERYWHERE  ITS 
HEARTY  WISHES  FOR  A  VERY  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  PEACE- 
FUL, JOYOUS  NEW  YEAR. 
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Worth  Repeating 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  moral  greatness  is  readiness  to  trust 
others. — Theosophical  Movement. 

Humor  is  God's  gift  to  disinfect  the  world  of  pomposity.  — W.  B.  J. 
Martin. 

The  best  things  in  life  are  free.  It's  the  worst  things  that  are  so 
expensive. 

Kindness  goes  a  long  way  lots  of  times  when  it  should  stay  home. 

A  fellow  who  leads  a  double  life  often  gets  through  it  in  half  the 
time. 

As  the  sand  drains  from  the  hourglass  of  our  life  —  we  should  be 
able  to  see  things  more  clearly. 

A  wife  with  horse  sense  never  becomes  a  nag. 

Knowledge  has  to  be  improved,  challenged  and  increased  constantly, 
or  it  vanishes.  — Peter  Drucker. 

What  most  superintendents  are  looking  for  today  is  alert  young 
teachers  between  the  ages  of  22  and  35  —  with  40  years  of  expe- 
rience.— Education  Digest. 

The  life  that  has  a  goal,  has  a  cause.  And  a  cause  is  the  best  medicine 
for  boredom. 

Our  major  cities  have  become  so  congested  with  cars  and  trucks 
that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  parking  left — illegal  and  no. — Good 
Reading. 

Every  man  who  is  happily  married  is  a  successful  man,  even  if 
he  has  failed  in  everything  else.  — William  Lyon  Phelps. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Mankind  My  Church,  Colin  Morris,  Abingdon  Press,  201  Eighth  Avenue, 
South,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37202,  160  pp.  $2.45,  paperback. 

A  book  of  thoughtful  sermons  which  explores  the  political  and  social 
dimensions  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  dealing  with  new  concepts  of  the 
ministry,  the  author  tries  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  centrality  of  Christian  con- 
version. Colin  Morris,  an  English  clergyman,  from  Wesley  Chapel  in 
London,  denies  that  he  is  a  humanist  because  he  believes  in  "the  radical 
nature  of  sin  and  the  operation  in  human  life  of  the  grace  of  God  as  a 
creative  factor  which  does  not  emerge  naturally  from  man's  own  makeup." 
His  main  thrust,  however,  must  be  regarded  in  the  humanist  mood  as  the 
title  of  the  book  implies.  This  is  a  collection  of  thirteen  informative  and 
interesting  sermons  preached  over  B.  B.  C.  and  at  the  World  Methodist 
Conference. 

The  Substance  of  Faith  and  Other  Cotton  Patch  Sermons,  Clarence  Jordan, 
Edited  by  Dallas  Lee,  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007,  1972,  160  pp.  $4.95,  cloth. 

These  sermons  of  the  late  Clarence  Jordan  were  compiled  and  edited  by 
Dallas  Lee  from  notes  and  tape  recordings  made  from  lecture,  pulpit  and 
classroom  situations.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  Clarence  Jordan's  translations 
in  which  he  contemporizes  the  Cospel  will  find  him  at  his  best  in  this  book. 
His  biting  irony,  the  flashing  wit  that  illuminates  as  it  delights,  the  depth  of 
the  spirit  that  was  able  to  see  fresh  meaning  in  the  most  familiar  passages 
of  scripture.  Clarence  Jordan  was  the  founder  and  moving  spirit  of  an 
interracial  farm  community  called  Koinonia  Farm.  He  left  no  legacy  of  his 
own  writings.  He  was  a  man  of  action  rather  than  author. 

The  United  States  vs.  William  Laite,  W.  E.  Laite,  Jr.,  Acropolis  Books 
Ltd.  2700— 17th  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009,  1972,  249  pp.  $6.95, 
cloth. 

This  is  a  first  person  account  of  what  it  feels  like  for  an  "average  citizen" 
to  be  indicted  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Thrown  into  prison  with  hardened 
criminals,  this  former  Georgia  State  Representative  and  General  Contractor 
had  his  life  threatened  daily.  The  author  was  charged  with  irregularities  in 
carrying  out  a  U.  S.  Government  contract  in  Texas.  In  this  book  Laite  tries 
to  share  his  experiences  with  the  reader  in  order  to  show  that  reforms  in 
trial  and  prison  procedures  are  long  overdue. 

— The  Rev.  Henry  Duhan 
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Prayers  At  Christmas 


BLESSED  Lord,  who  hast  caused  all  holy  Scriptures  to  be  written 
for  our  learning;  Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them, 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  by  patience  and 
comfort  of  thy  holy  Word,  we  may  embrace,  and  ever  hold  fast,  the 
blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  which  thou  hast  given  us  in  our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

0  Christ,  grant  us  thankful  hearts  today  for  thee,  our  choicest  gift, 
our  dearest  guest.  Let  not  our  souls  be  busy  inns  that  have  no 
room  for  Thee  and  Thine,  but  quiet  homes  of  prayer  and  praise  where 
Thou  mayest  find  fit  company,  where  the  needful  cares  of  life  are 
wisely  ordered  and  put  away,  and  wide,  sweet  spaces  for  Thee,  where 
holy  thoughts  pass  up  and  down,  and  fervent  longings  watch  for 
and  wait  Thy  coming. 

So,  when  Thou  comest  again,  O  Blessed  One,  mayest  Thou  find  all 
things  ready,  and  Thy  servants  waiting  for  no  new  master,  but  for  one 
long  loved  and  known.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus. 

GOOD  Jesu,  Who  didst  empty  Thyself  of  Thine  eternal  glory  and 
become  a  little  child  for  love  of  me:  empty  me  wholly  of  myself, 
and  make  me  a  little  child,  that  I  may  love  Thee  wholly,  as  Thou 
didst  love  me  infinitely. 

OGOD  our  Father,  who  through  the  gift  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  hast 
hung  forth  a  star  in  the  lowly  heaven  of  every  Christian  soul,  grant 
us  with  eager  feet  to  follow  whither  it  leads,  bringing  for  gold,  frank- 
incense and  myrrh,  the  offering  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  for 
the  love  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

0  ETERNAL  Lord  God,  Who  inhabitest  eternity,  and  hast  brought 
thy  servants  to  the  beginning  of  another  year:  pardon,  we  be- 
seech thee,  our  sins  in  the  past;  graciously  abide  with  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life;  direct  our  goings  in  thy  ways,  and  guard  us  from  evil 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come;  that  we  may  finish  our  course  with  joy 
and  at  last  become  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  thy  saints  in  light; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


/4t  Satef 


Two  women  were  stretched  out  on 
adjacent  beds  in  a  Red  Cross  blood 
center.  The  nurse  congratulated  one 
of  them,  a  weary-looking  young 
housewife,  on  contributing  her 
eighth  pint  of  blood. 

"Do  you  come  here  often?"  the 
woman  on  the  other  bed  asked. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  tired-look- 
ing one.  "It's  the  only  voluntary 
work  I  know  of  that  I  can  do  lying 
down." 

The  miniature  auto  was  speeding 
down  the  road.  About  every  seventy 
feet  it  would  hop  into  the  air,  then 


dash  on.  Finally  a  cop  halted  the 
driver,  "What's  wrong  with  that 
puddle-jumper?" 

"Nothing,  officer,"  apologized  the 
driver.  "It's  me.  I've  got  the  hic- 
cups." 

A  Texan  visited  Niagara  Falls 
with  a  friend  from  New  York. 

"I'll  bet  you  don't  have  anything 
like  this  in  Texas,"  said  the  New 
Yorker. 

"Nope,"  said  the  Texan.  "But  we 
have  plumbers  who  could  fix  it." 

The  little  fellow  had  been  to  his 
first  football  game  and  it  was  evident 
what  impressed  him  the  most  when 
he  said  his  prayers  that  night.  It 
went  something  like  this:  "God  bless 
Mama,  God  bless  Papa,  God  bless 
Mary.  God  bless  Yale.  Rah!  Rah! 
Rah!" 

Farmer:  "I've  arranged  so  as  not  to 
be  caught  by  any  drought  this  sum- 
mer. 

Friend:   "What  have  you  done?" 
Farmer:  "Planted  onions  and  po- 
tatoes in  alternate  rows.  The  onions 
will  make  the  potatoes'  eyes  water 
and  so  irrigate  the  soil." 

"Why  did  you  let  that  truck  pass 
you?  You  had  the  right  of  way,  you 
know." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  he  had  the  right 
of  weight." 

A  customer  at  a  drive-in  com- 
plained that  the  coffee  was  weak. 

"It  can't  be,"  said  the  carhop,  "I 
haven't  put  any  in  the  cup  yet; 
you've  been  drinking  the  smog!" 
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